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That noise you hear in your shop 
is OPPORTUNITY, knocking 


@ You may think it’s just the hum of increased activity—but listen 


\ readers 
+ Christn 


WSUC we 


for the overtones ... Here, today, is the great opportunity for Editors . 
American business—to earn a profit and recoup losses as it has a popriate ¢ 
. . ther reas 
right to do, but to do it by sound management and modern sn helping 
nstmas mT 
, ing for 


Hysteria is the danger in times like these and you, the Business oie “or 
posters ane 


equipment—wot by runaway increases in price. 


Man, can cause hysteria or do wonders to prevent it. Let prices V's been w 
Start an upward spiral and—like panic in a mob—markets will be Pe 
become frantic, judgment will warp, our defense of sanity against fornia 

dangerous mistakes and inflation will be broken. saginag 


Warner & Swasey, for one, is determined not to raise a single rat a 
+ also Te 


price one cent unless it is impossible to prevent, and then only whensive ( 
»—the c 


enough to reflect actual increases in cost. 
ry . . Russia 
We are working 24 hours a day to give as many new turret a 
lathes as possible to American industry, to help you keep down the Rus 
. t's likely t 
your costs and so do your share to keep down prices. These new - The x 


Warner & Swaseys are cutting cost per piece as much as 50% by own on + 
‘ , . , scribed in 
cutting waste, and they are increasing plant capacity and product se 


accuracy because of their new speed, power, precision. NAM, a 


Int Eprrors 
2 OUSINeSS Fé 

. . . . ad look b 
a far better profit than their competitors with older equipment. wr 
And when war-time activity slows down as it will some day, the of the 3 


lacturers— 


Plants equipped with these new Warner & Swaseys can make 


plants to modernize now will be the ones to win through because 


they will be on a sound and stable low-cost basis. ema 


WARNER 
& 
SWASEY 


You CAN TuRN IT Betrer, FASTER, FOR LESS Turret Lathes 


..«. WITH A WARNER & SWASEY 


Cleveland 
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‘ny readers of Business Week who 
wrt Christmas gift subscriptions with 
issue... and a hearty welcome from 
Editors . . . will find Santa Claus an 
propriate cover theme. He's there for 
ther reason, too. For years he has 
helping individual retailers sell 
ristmas merchandise; lately, he’s been 
ching for entire industries. This year 
: evidenced by the assortment of 
wsters and display pieces on the cover— 












ie wine industry, walnuts, Wisconsin 
eese, Washington State apples, and 
lifornia oranges, among others. 
wther details of the tie-ups that have 

made between K. Kringle and the 
nde are given in the story on page 44, 
+h also reports one of the most com- 
vhensive Christmas trade promotions 










—the cotton industry’s. 





AUSSIa 

{0UGH THE SPOTLIGHT still shines full 
the Russian drive against Finland, 
s likely to swing down to the Balkans 

won. The stakes are bigger there—as 








‘own on the map on page 56, and 
iescribed in the story on page 55. 


\.A.M. and Public Relations 


u& Eprrors of Business Weex report on 
i business report to the American people 
ud look behind the 1939 Congress of 
imerican Industry to the year ‘round 
»> of the National Association of Man- 
iacturers—page 26. 
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TALK TO ANY PENNSYLVANIAN and you sense the new day 
in the Keystone State. 

Once more business has the green light. Private enterprise is out 
of the “dog-house.” And this significant change is interesting indus- 
try’s executives everywhere—and should interest you. 

A stable, balanced State with leadership in many fields of industry 
and with more than 2,000,000 workers employed, Pennsylvania 
offers incoming industries an unmatched combination of resources 
and advantages. 

In addition, Pennsylvania offers you a government friendly to 
business, intent on economy in government, and a “new business” 
department willing and with authority to help you locate a factory, 
warehouse, branch office or store in this Commonwealth. 

If you are seeking a real Business Opportunity . . . get the facts 
about Pennsylvania and what has happened to make 
her of greater interest to industry—and to you. 








FOR EXECUTIVES: 


Write today for your free copy of “Pennsylvania 
—Its Many Industrial Advantages.” Address: 
Department of Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVAN 


MEANS BUSINESS 


Ricuarp P, Brown 
Secretary of Commerce 
























Artuur H. James 
Governor 
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MERCOID 


Eat OAD a eT ee Of © be bh  O) 


—for your oil burner, stoker, air con- 
ditioning, refrigeration or an indus- 
trial control requirement, you are 
selecting instruments designed to 
give many years of trouble-free con- 
trol service. * Mercoid Controls enjoy 
a preferred position with those who 
know controls. They are manufac- 
tured under the strictest engineering 
specifications by pioneers in the field. 


MERCOID SENSATHERM 


A widely popular thermo- 
stat recognized by the 
trade as a symbol of ideal 
room temperature con- 
trol. It is an instrument of 
beauty and mechanical 
perfection, found in thou- 
sands of homes through- 
out the country, giving 
complete satisfaction. 


MERCOID 
SEALED MERCURY SWITCHES 
Known The World Over 


All Mercoid Controls are ex- 
clusively equipped with these 
sealed and highly approved 
mercury contact switches. 


Cc 


Fig. 9-81 Fig. 9-51 


They are unaffected by dust, dirt or corro- 
sion. Oxidation, pitting and open arcing are 
eliminated. They will last indefinitely. These 
switches have solved thousands of problems 
involving open electrical contact. A number 
of types are available for various appli- 
cations, Illustrations show two popular 
switches. * Perhaps you may be making a 
product that can be greatly improved by 
employing Mercoid Switches. Our engineer- 
ing department will gladly give you the 
benefit of their experience. * Write for 
catalog showing the complete line of 
Mercury Switches and Mercoid Controls. 


THE MERCOID CORPORATION 
4205 BELMONT AVENUE @ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Lawrence of Arabia 


Tue tate Lawrence of Arabia is respon- 
sible for a new drink. A- man in 
Angeles, after reading that Col. Law- 
rence’s Arabs often rode off with only a 
few pounds of dates for a month’s raid- 
ing operations, began to experiment with 
a date drink. It is now in production by 
Widdicombe, Inc., 4400 South San Pedro 
Place, Los Angeles. It’s called “Date-O- 
dehydrated, 


Los 


Tene” and is made of 
powdered dates—dissolved in water, hot 
or cold. The drink will be ballyhooed as a 
quick pick-up, mildly laxative, and con- 
taining more minerals than any other 
edible product except kelp. 


Red and Blue Coal 


A SPECIAL GRADE of anthracite is being 
painted red, lump by lump, at the Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal Co. mines. 
“Red Coal,” a “low anthracite,” 
will be promoted extensively this winter. 
The Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Coal Co. has sold another colored coal, 
“Blue Coal,” for several years. “Blue 
Coal” is dyed blue, not painted. 


Fair Bank 


Tue Bank or America branch at Treas- 
ure Island in San Francisco Bay cashed 
260,000 checks during the Fair. About 
$150 was lost on bad checks—and the 
bank expects to collect most of that 
eventually. The temporary branch also 
had a lending business: -15 automobile 
purchase contracts were financed, 102 
straight loans were made, and two Fed- 
eral Housing Administration home build- 
ing loans were put through. 


ash 


Sleep Record 


A pHonocrapnH record for insomniacs is 
sold by Lewis & Conger, a New York de- 
partment store. For best results, the rec- 
ord is played with a soft needle and at a 
low volume. The narrator first discusses 
the problems of life. “I am a man of the 
world,” he says, “I know life’s problems.” 
“If I could only sleep,” he mutters sym- 
pathetically. “All I want is an attitude of 
cooperation . . . I have met people in all 
walks of life who were denied sleep . . . 
Now, friend, turn the record over and 
follow my instructions.” The other side 
begins with organ music. “Relax every 
muscle in your body,” he says, “yes, 
every single muscle.” 


Food Farrago 
Tue Repi-Rice Co., Houston, Texas, has 


| put canned, cooked rice on the market. A 


patented cooking process is used. Hereto- 
fore, experiments in canning cooked rice 
by itself have met difficulties which the 
Redi-Rice Co. has evidently overcome. 
“Story Book Soups” is a new line of 


children’s food which the Ke 
ucts Co., Kokomo, Ind., 
of the brands: Little Red R 
Cream of Tomato, Jack the G 
Cream of Spinach, and The 17 
Pigs Cream of Celery. 


Is St 


Sun Burn vs. Aluminun 


Tue Aluminum News-Letter 
Aluminum Company of Am 
gests that we take with a gra 
any European war stories abo 
num armor for soldiers. “A coat 
num armor light enough to be w: 
have just about the protective efi 
heavy coat of sunburn,” the ; 
reports. 


Competition 

HEATING ENGINEERS, according 
Minneapolis Gas Light Co., 
Minneapolis as the world’s most « 

tive oil burner market—81 kinds of , 








burners are on the market in the cit 
Also, 54 brands of coal stokers are 
there. But gas heating gets its shar 
the business—partly through the outdoor 
advertising campaign that’s illustrated 
here. 


Plastic Progress 

PLASTICS HAVE LONG been pretty mu 
industry’s industry. This week at 
First National Conference on Plast 
as applied to Interior Design, held in 
New York’s Waldorf-Astoria on De: 
and 12, manufacturers had a chanc 
get together with top-flight interior de- 
signers. 

Paving the way for more widespread 
public acceptance of plastics, manufa 
turers showed how they could be used 
in furniture, lighting fixtures, draperies 
and wall paneling. Newest plastic 
played was “Muralin,” a specially pro: 
essed cellulose acetate, developed | 
Count Sergei Belliowsky, design con- 
sultant, and shown at the confer 
for the first time. It can be applic: 


V 


sheets to wall surfaces with special glue. 


rendering seams’ invisible, and has 
advantage over wall paper of bei! 
stain and water resistant, may have | 
added advantage of being cheaper. 
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«isHINGTON (Business W eek Bureau) 
_The Taft-Roosevelt sparring 
match on whether government 






pending can be cut enough to 
halance the budget will have reper- 
ussions in Congress and in the 
pring primaries. Shrewd _politi- 
cans believe both participants will 
be hurt. Roosevelt will be hurt 
because the debate will push Con- 
gress into more economy than 
would otherwise have been the case 
in an election year. Taft will be 
hurt in the primaries when he 
bucks up against the resentment 
engendered — among reliefers, for 
example—by his particulars as to 
where and how savings could be 
made. 























Everybody Votes for Santa 


Ir’s A POLITICAL AXIOM that 
s against spending except in his own 
istrict. And there are some preferen- 
tial Presidential primaries not very far 
off in states where the voters very defi- 
sitely want the money that Uncle Sam 
is pouring out. Taft’s inclination to get 
down to cases may easily result in his 
not making as good a showing in those 
states as some of his Republican com- 


everyone 


petitors. 

All the other Republican candidates 
are delighted to see the issue made, and 
the New Deal is smarting under it. 


To Reach the Officers 


{prHouGH they are content to let fun- 
lamental revision of the anti-trust laws 
wait upon the results of the case-by-case 
method of prosecution, Assistant At- 
torney General Thurman Arnold and Sen. 
0’Mahoney will push their bill to impose 
stiff penalties on corporation officials and 
lirectors, who now get away with a 
whole skin when their corporations are 
convicted. 

There’s practically no chance that 
Congress will pass the bill next session, 
although its sponsors are perfectly will- 
ing to modify the drastic penalties which 
are proposed in order to establish the 
principle. 


Milk Case Settlement? 


No SETTLEMENT of the antitrust milk 
suit in Chicago is imminent, but since 
the Supreme Court reinstated the indict- 
ments against them the defendants have 
renewed overtures to the Department of 
Justice for a consent decree. The Depart- 
ment is receptive but will insist on clear- 
ing up completely the conditions attacked 
in the suit. 

Proposals made by the defendants 
prior to dismissal of the indictments by 
District Judge Woodward last July were 
rejected as unsatisfactory. 





Arnold Wins in Pittsburgh 


CapituLaTion of the defendants prior 
to grand jury action has won for Thur- 
man Arnold his first decree in the drive 
against trade restraints in the building 
industry. A civil decree, which was ne- 
gotiated following investigation of the 
heating industry in the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict, provides for termination of the in- 
dustry’s code and dissolution by March 1 
of the United Heating Co., owned by 
A.F.L. Steamfitters’ Local No. 449. 


TNEC’s Successor? 

Heroic EFrorts by Secretary Hopkins’ 
“spark-plug boys” to revitalize the Com- 
merce Department soon will result in a 
splurge of publicity. Morale still is at 
a low ebb, however, as the personnel is 
wary of reorganization after years of be- 
ing kicked around. Most important to 
business in pending plans is the proposal 
to set up the Division of Industrial Eco- 
nomics as heir apparent to the rdle played 
by the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. In this capacity, the division 
would tackle the economic problems of 
industries whose efforts to extricate them- 
selves have got them in bad with the 
Justice Department. 


FTC Wants to Know All 


IN A SECOND QUESTIONNAIRE in its in- 
vestigation of the fair trade price main- 


Fe leral 


companies to 


Com 
report 


tenance laws, the Trade 


mission is asking 
in furtherance of the 
the 


viduals and organizations to whom made, 


contributions made 


price control plan, names of ind 
the dates and amounts, in cash or goods 


FTC also is calling for balance sheets 


for the past six years, profit and loss 
statements, income statements, advertis 
ing and selling expenses, and the book 


value put on trademarks, goodwill, and 


other intangibles. 


Why We Buy British Boats 


To tHe Navy Department, criticism of 
the award of a $5,000,000 contract to the 
Electric Boat Co. of Groton, Conn., for 
11 motor torpedo boats and 12 sub 
chasers, built on British designs, is an 
old, old story. The Navy doesn’t claim 
that it is getting the latest British dé 


but it with the 


signs, counters argu 
ment that there would be a storm of 
protest in this country if we sold the 


British our latest designs for armament 
so. what from the 


British? 
The Navy insists that it’s getting good 


can we expect 


boats and that the national defense will 


be well served. 
While the British, on the one hand, 
have never been able to capture the 


the other, 
have built speedy rum-runners and boats 


America’s Cup, and we, on 











Washington's Utility Plans 








Acme 


Chairman Ickes (right) and Vice- 
chairman Olds of the National Power 
Policy Committee have been urging 
private power companies for two 
weeks to buy equipment and prepare 
for any national emergency. Mean- 
while, they nurse the plan of a gov- 
ernment-dominated superpower grid 
(BW—Dec9’39,p40). Utilities eye 














’nderwood @ Underwood 


t 
the plans fishily. Addition of Emil 
Schram, RFC chairman, to the com- 


mittee carries the promise of federal 
money for expansion, but the com- 
panies aren't sure they want Wash- 
ington for a partner. And even the 
Norris public-power bloc says there's 
no chance of getting money out of 
Congress to finance the grid system. 














OUTBREAK OF MARINE BORERS 
CALLS FOR 


i 


UNTREATED PILING and other timber work 
in and around the New York Harbor 
has begun to suffer serious attacks by 
marine borers, which eat away the wood. 


| 


<a 


THE SERIOUSNESS of these attacks is ex- 
plained by the installation of sewage 
disposal plants in that district, resulting 
in reduced pollution, thus permitting 
marine borers to thrive. 


WISE ENGINEERS do not build any wood 
structure with untreated timber in 
water infested with marine borers or 
likely to become infested. They make 
sure of permanent protection by the 
use of timber pressure-treated with 
creosote. For information, write 


THE WOOD PRESERVING CORP. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Gow 


Koppers may also be able to help you 
in any problem involving these prod- 
ucts or fields: Coal and Coke, Coal 
Prepapartion Systems, Coke and Gas 
Plants, Purification and Recovery 
Equipment, Boiler and Industrial 
Electric Power Stations, Industrial 
Chemicals, Creosote, Municipal Incin- 
erators, Castings, Special Machinery, 
American Hammered Piston Rings, 
D-H-S Bronze, Fast’s Couplings, Ma- 
terial-handling Systems, Tarmac Road 
Tars, Coal Tar Pitch Roofing, Water- 
proofing, Bituminous-base Paints, 
Ships, Barges. 
Koppers Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LET K 
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to catch rum-runners, we have never 
distinguished ourselves as the British 
have in the building of fast military 
torpedo boats—or so the Navy says. 
Instead of starting from scratch the 
Navy apparently thinks it’s much better 
to adopt the British designs made avail- 
able by the Electric Boat Co. 

As a result, however, of a design com- 
petition “open to everybody with a 
drawing board and a pencil,” six motor 
torpedo boats and four sub-chasers now 
are under construction in other private 


yards. 


Fight for Atlantic Air Lanes 


EVIDENTLY HOPING to strengthen its oppo- 
sition to American Export Airlines appli- 
cation for a transatlantic route certifi- 
cate, Pan American Airways announced 


| it will soon undertake six flights a week 


to Portugal, instead of the present two. 
Persons informed on the international 
air tangle say P.A.A.’s announcement 
was a tactical error, since schedules 
could not be added without permission 
of the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 
The authority is hearing the contest 
between P.A.A. and A.E.A. Most ob- 
servers expect that Export will get its 
certificate some time next spring. If the 
certificate is denied, the monopoly issue 


will be raised and Congress will be asked 
| to intervene in Export’s behalf. 


Rival Bank Examiners 


AN END to the rivalry of the Federal Re- 
serve, Federal Deposit Insurance Corp., 
and the office of the Comptroller of the 
Currency to capture entire supervision 
of banks is seen in the eventual retire- 
ment of Marriner Eccles of the Reserve 
and Leo T. Crowley, chairman of the 
FDIC. With the clash of these strong 
personalities finally eliminated, some- 
thing may be done towards consolidating 
bank control. 

It’s rumored, even now, that with 
Crowley’s retirement to become board 
chairman of Standard Gas & Electric, 
Preston Delano, the Currency Comptrol- 
ler, will take over as ex-officio head of 
FDIC. But both Crowley and Eccles, 
whose term will expire with appointment 
of a successor anytime after next Febru- 
ary, apparently intend to stick around, 
at least until the close of the next session 
of Congress. Both Eccles’ and Crowley’s 
staffs are busily preparing for the bank- 
ing policy investigation which Sen. Wag- 
ner’s committee is in no rush whatever 
to start. 


Tin Swap Impends 

Ampassapor Davies this week confirmed 
Business Weex’s prediction (BW—Jull 
'39,p16) that the cotton-rubber barter 
deal with Britain would be followed by 
a deal with Belgium for tin. The Ambas- 
sador said negotiations in connection with 
revision of the Belgian trade agreement 
would also include an exchange of man- 
ganese for our wheat and cotton. 
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Hazing Honest Harold 


Honest Haroip Ickes 
hazed at cabinet meeting 
days. The President, much ; 
at a “Donald Duck” skit 
Gridiron Dinner, is repor' 
“quacking” at him. Ickes’ 
comment that “Dewey thr 
diaper” in the ring has pr 
some gibes about the old ¢ 
man’s recent familiarity wit 
article of the nursery. 











For Railroad Give and Take 


Secretaries WALLACE and Ickes 
paring to put the heat on Congr 
quid pro quo if the railroads a 
mitted to drop freight rate concess 
the government. The two cabine' 
bers insist pending legislation 
authorizes this action should als 
vide that the roads turn back wh: 
of the government land grants t 
About 20,000,000 acres, mostly c! 
boarded between public land, 
volved. 


Appraising Mr. Dewey 
WATCHFUL WAITING describes the att 
tude of many G. O. P. leaders as a res 
of Dewey’s Minneapolis speech and 
conversations in Washington. Th« 
waiting to hear what he will say 
specific issues in later speeches and t 
see how he runs in the preferentia 
maries. 

If he comes out as a sound conse 
tive so far as relations between gover 
ment and business are concerned, and 
runs as the polls indicate in the primar 
Dewey may be surprised at who 
clamber on his bandwagon. But he must 
not only be satisfactory on issues he has 
not so far discussed, he must show he 
a better vote-getter than Vandenberg, 
Taft, et al. 


Brewers Seek FTC Refuge 


To Keep out of the Federal Alcohol Ad- 
ministration’s fire, brewers are prepar- 
ing to jump into the Federal Trade Com 
mission’s frying pan. FAA is making a 
determined bid for the same regulatory 
powers over brewing that it has now 
over distilling and wine-making. 

Fearful of FAA restrictions on ad- 
vertising, labeling, credit, and “tied 
outlets,” the brewers are arranging 4 
conference on trade practices under FTI‘ 
auspices, hopeful that an ounce of FTC 
will forestall a pound of FAA. 

With the brewers in line, all three 
branches of the liquor industry are now 
making efforts to clean up their business 
Vintners put themselves under FTC rules 
last summer, and distillers are trying to 
dilute government control via the pro- 
posed Sturges plan, which the Distillers’ 
Institute would enforce. 
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SLeatest Preceding Month 6 Months Year 
Week Week Ago Ago Age 


THE INDEX... *126.1 $125.7 123.5 99.1 103.8 


PRODUCTION 

* Steel Ingot Operations 91.2 92.8 93.5 53.1 57.6 

* Automobile Production 115,488 93,638 86,200 65,265 100,705 

* Residential Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands) $4,834 $4,530 $4,721 $5,312 $4,097 

* Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $8,828 $11,274 $11,492 $10,925 $10,570 

* Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) 2,586 2,539 2,514 2,257 2,319 
rr cr ee Oe ne. sdk oneebe80n bes a0b06eteseneedens 3,827 3,289 3,797 3,377 3,245 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,508 t1,767 1,710 1,085 1,444 


TRADE 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
* All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931—100) 

Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton) 

Scrap Steel Composite (/rom Age, ton) 

Capper delectreiptie, Conmestiowt Valley, Bud. ccccccccccccccccccoseccoececce 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 

ee Gee. Ges GE We. Bae 0c 0600 5 00500s00eseeesce0cesesnsees 
Cotton (middling %”, ten designated markets, Ib.)........ 2.6... sc eeccneeees 
Weel Tepe (New Verk, Bei)... cccccccccccccccescces es 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)....... 22.66.00 cccceeceeceees 


FINANCE 
Corporate Bond Yield (Standard Statistics, 45 issues)... . 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years) 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 
Other Securities Held, reporting member 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series) 


STOCK MARKET (Average for the week) 
50 Industrials, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ee 119.7 119.3 
20 Railroads, Price Index (Standard Statistics) nue . 31.8 318 
20 Utilities, Price Index (Standard Statistics) ° ee 68.5 68.5 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) 97.2 97.7 
Volume of Trading, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average, 1,000 auvesd. 742 678 


*® Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, week ended Dec. 2nd. +t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 








Business Week - Decembe; 


“Didn't Little Boys Get Trains, Grandpa?” 


“No, sonny, not when I was a little boy. You see, Santa Claus hadn't learned 


how to make electric trains, or automobiles, or airplanes then. I used to get a 
jackknife or a pair of mittens for Christmas. You're a lucky boy!” 


OYS and girls aren't the only lucky ones 

these days. Just check over the things vou 
have, and ask yourself how many of them a family 
like yours could have had even a generation ago 
Certainly not vour radio or your electric refrig- 
erator. Probably not vour automobile, or even 
vour electric lights. And there are thousands of 
other things now available in a wide variety 
and at a reasonable price that were unknown or 


prohibitively expensive only a few vears ago. 


Yes, we say we are lucky today. But it wasn't 


luck that made all these things available to us. 
It was American industry——its scientists, engineers, 
and workmen-—who developed these new products, 
improved them, made them less expensive so that 


more millions of people can enjoy them. 


More than any other one thing, the increasing use 
of electricity in industry has helped in this prog- 
ress. For more than 60 vears, General Electric 
has pioneered in making electricity more useful 
to the American people in creating More Goods 


for More People at Less Cost 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars 


for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 
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THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


Advance in long list of commodities suggests 
secondary buying wave, focuses attention on inventory 
problem. U. S. Steel shipment report widely misinter- 
preted to mean production isn’t outrunning consumption. 


THE STRENGTH in commodities this week 
and last is of more than casual business 
significance. Not only does it refocus at- 
tention on what’s happening to inven- 
tories, but also it suggests a secondary 
buying urge after the letdown from the 
September rush. Apparently, business 
men are again on the anxious seat. 
Though the war to date has been any- 
thing but a voracious consumer of goods, 
it has caused sufficient dislocations of 
commerce to create a persistent concern 
over future deliveries and supplies. So, to 
protect themselves against contingencies, 
business men have been buying futures or 
laying in stocks just to be on the safe 
side. 


A Matter of Attitude 

Psychologically, this is important. It is 
the difference between a venturesome at- 
titude and a cautious attitude; the differ- 
ence between “maybe I ought to buy,” 
and “maybe I ought to wait.” And it 
doesn’t really matter that so many of the 
recent price moves have been due to spe- 
cial influences: Wheat, for instance, be- 
cause of the domestic drought and rains 
and frosts during the harvest season in 
the Argentine; tin, because the British 
eased their price controls; linseed oil and 
flaxseed, because of short foreign supplies; 
cotton, because foreign and domestic con- 
sumption will exceed last year’s American 
production by better than two million 
bales; corn, because of the demand for 
coarse grains in Europe. 


Incentive to Buy 

The impact of this ever-so-slight up- 
ward movement in the general level of 
commodities is three-fold: (1) It pro- 
vides the foundation for confident buy- 
ing, by removing fears of inventory 
losses; (2) it offers a speculative incen- 
tive to buy just a bit further ahead— 
prices may go up; (3) it stimulates man- 
ufacturing operations, for as soon as raw 
materials start advancing, users of semi- 
finished goods increase their ordering. Of 
this, last week’s wave of buying in grey 
goods market is a fine example, checking 
as it did an impending decline in mill 
activity in the South (see Richmond Re- 
gienal Outlook, page 14). 

Rising commodity markets are not an 


unchallenged blessing. They create con 
fidence, but also they tend to create over- 
confidence, and over-building of invento- 
ries. However, the character of recent 
bidding differs from that following the 
outbreak of the war. In this secondary 
buying movement, purchases are selective 
and calculated. With the possible excep- 
tion of cotton cloth and tin, most of the 
recent buying bore a close relation to 
near-term needs and supplies. 


U. S. Steel's Report 


Thus, though the current advance in 
commodities is reassuring, by no means 
can it be safely assumed that business is 
not in a temporarily overstocked posi- 
tion. There has been a tendency of late 


on the basis of meager statistics to mini- 
mize the inventory problem. When the 
United States Steel Corp. reported that 
November shipments at 84.7% of ca- 
pacity were separated from the produc- 
tion rate of 92% by less than 8 points, 
conclusion-jumpers decided that no in- 
ventory problem existed in steel. 


Zinc and Lumber 


The statistics do indicate, of course, 
that the corporation itself is not stocking 
ingots. But that is only half the story. 
Far more important is what buyers of 
steel are doing. It is notable in this re- 
gard that consumers are now suggesting 
to steel manufacturers that deliveries be 
delayed. They don’t want to deal with 
the problem of storage, and apparently 
they are worried no longer about filling 
immediate requirements. There is a simi- 
lar situation in zinc and in lumber. 
What’s been happening is that inven- 
tories have been accumulating, not in the 
hands of primary producers, but with 





IN THE OUTLOOK — NEW ORDERS 
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Uppermost in all business minds 
right now is this question: Do new 
orders justify current high levels of 
production? By no means does the 
above chart provide a conclusive 
answer, but it is at least suggestive. 
It shows how new orders for lumber 
soared far above production immedi- 
ately after the war broke out and 


later slumped. For the last seven 
weeks they have been running well 
below output. Lumber, of course, is 
not symptomatic of all industry. But 
weekly data on new orders are rare 
and Business Week chose this series 
not to prove what is happening gen- 
erally but to indicate graphically 
what may be happening. 








14 


secondary fabricators and wholesalers. 
Coming statistics probably will reveal 
this, by showing that from October 
through December production has outrun 
consumption. 

In the meantime, as has been said so 


often here, the production rate is due to 
come down. (It is too much to expect 
consumption—an economic laggard if 
there is one—to step up fast enough to 
prevent the decline.) But the rise in 
commodity prices may have an unex- 
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pected effect—and that’s wh 
significant. If it persists, it ma 
sufficient speculative buying alx 
lay the decline in production { 
first quarter of 1940 to the seco: 
inventories piling up in the int: 














73,424 sq. mi pop. 11,737,000 


CLEVELAND—From a business stand- 
point, the relief crises in Ohio cities 
are getting more headlines than they 
deserve—as if they were a surprise. 
Months ago it was predicted here 
(BW—Aug19'39,p14) that indicated 
cuts in lecal governmental budgets 
would result in a serious shortage of 
funds. But the situation in this city 
has created its own remedy—WPA 
rolls are to be expanded, and a local 
bond issue for relief is under consid- 
eration. 


Best Level in Decade 

Moreover, industrial activity is at 
its best level in a decade. Now that 
the Chrysler strike is ended, auto 
supply plants in western towns of 
this district—Toledo, for instance 
are rehiring workers. Other heavy 
industries like machine tools, foun- 
dry equipment, and electrical ma- 
chinery have increased operations. 
Coal output is still a third better 
than last year, despite more-than- 
seasonal slackening in November. And 
rubber consumption at Akron tire 
plants recently set new records. 

There are signs, however, that the 
business curve is flattening out. In 
steel, fundamental industry of this 
district, ingots are being turned out 
faster than orders are coming in. The 
result has been twc successive de- 
clines in the weekly operating rate; 
and though no one is placing bets on 
a serious slump, steel workers are 
saving a little extra—just in case. 

As yet, payrolls have not declined 
significantly, and department store 
volume continues to rise. Sales are 
running above their ‘36-37 peaks. 
The purchasing power built up during 
the September-November business ex- 
pansion suggests further gains, par- 
ticularly in durable consumer goods 


lines. 
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152,316 sq. mi pop. 12,028,000 





RicuMonp—Near-term industrial de- 
velopments here are overshadowed by 
last week’s Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission decision on Southern freight 
rates (BW—Dec9’39,p37). Not only 
does it set a precedent which may 
put all Southern industries on the 
same side of the railroad tracks, but 
also it is bound to be a bullish influ- 
ence on the longer-term industrial de- 
velopment of this area. 

Heretofore, industries in West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, and sections of 
Virginia above the Norfolk & West- 
ern line have paid low Northern 
freight rates, giving them a competi- 
tive advantage over plants that lie 
south of the railroad. Industries in 
the deep South hope to have the deci- 
sion, which applied only to a few 
articles, extended. 

Hearings are to be held next month 
on textile freight rates. Parity with 
Northern mills would compensate 
Southern mills for the competitive loss 
of the wage differential they enjoyed 
before the Wages and Hours Act. 


Textile Drop Averted 


In the immediate future, now that 
cotton and tobacco have been mar- 
keted, chief source of income in this 
Reserve district will come from 
diversified industries, Some drop in 
steel at Sparrows Point, Md., is prob- 
able, while shipping from Hampton 
Roads, Va., will slip off with dimin- 
ished West Virginia coal production. 
But a recent burst of buying in the 
cotton grey goods markets probably 
has staved off a decline in spindle 
activity in the Carolina-Piedmont 
mill section. Virginia’s rayon industry 
continues to grow. Du Pont is spend- 
ing over $1,000,000 to improve its 
Ampthill plant. The work will pro- 
vide employment for 200 people for 
six or eight months. 





The Regional Business Outlook 








pop. 5,452,000 


Twin Crries—Now that crops are } 
znd livestock marketings pretty mu 
completed, farmers are appraisi 
1940 prospects hopefully—partly } 
cause of other people’s misfortun: 
Drought in the winter wheat bx 
and cold rains in Argentina hav 
sent spot wheat to over $1. Result 
spring wheat growers sense a killin, 
next year—if they get any break 
from the weather and if quotation: 
hold. The drought has been a boor 
to dairymen too. Production outsicd 
this district has been curtailed, and 
butter prices have risen. But her 
the excellent hay crop assures ampk 
feed and regular monthly crean 


checks. 


Bonuses Prop Buying Power 


Of late, retail trade has been lag 
ging—unseasonal weather. But farn 
income this year has run 10% ahead 
of last year, with the sharpest rise 
25%—in North Dakota, suggesting 
that Christmas sales in rural regions 
will be good. In the industrial areas 
around Duluth, Superior, and the 
Mesabi range, income has been built 
up by the extraordinary iron season 
Homestake Mining at Lead, and 
Hormel, at Austin, S. D., have 
propped Christmas buying power 
with bonuses. 

In International Falls, Minn.., 
there’s an ironical war note. The 
large Finnish population is drawing 
increased pay from the town’s news- 
print plant, which is operating at 
high levels largely because the Finns 
in Europe are fighting Russians in- 
stead of making paper. 

Over the next few months, busi- 
ness men here can rest easier than 
those in Reserve districts where the 
volatile, heavy industries predominate. 
Not having climbed so high, business, 
when it falls, will not fall so hard. 


The Regional Outlook surveys each week three of the twelve business areas of the country. 
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THEORY that a watched pot 
sever boils, the Temporary National 
Economic Committee this week was 
iedicated—to the end of its days or the 
end of the war—to watching trends in 
ommodity prices. 

One of those “Dear Joe” letters from 
President Roosevelt to TNEC Chairman 
(Mahoney initiated the “pot-watching.” 
On Sept. 29, the President suggested that 
he anti-monopoly committee “might 
well keep a watchful eye on increases 
n prices of our basic materials.” 

Last week’s TNEC hearings clinched 
the assignment. Witnesses and ques- 
tioners alike heatedly agreed that a rise 
n prices such as took place during the 
World War was hard on everybody— 
manufacturers, wholesalers, retailers, 
workers, and even, by a _ sentimental 
juirk of logic, on the speculators. (For, 
reasoned a witness, though speculators 
made big money on the rise—by buying 
ow and selling high—they would prob- 
ibly lose it all back during the price 
ollapse that inevitably follows a boom.) 

Despite this unanimity on the evils 
f rising prices the horrid 
word inflation was gingerly used—no 
oncrete plan for controlling price gyra- 
tions was offered; nor were there any 
which a_busi- 


Ox THE 




















sometimes 









practical conclusions on 
ness man could “hang his hat.” 

The hearings suggested a dilettante 
trying to cover the complex and magni- 
tudinous field of price economics in one 









TNEC Watches the Price Pot 


And chances of its boiling are slim, if general 
eement that advances should be curbed means any- 
thing, although hearings develop no concrete plan. 





feverish week. Charts and tables were 
brandished about like nobody’s business. 
The record was indoctrinated with al- 
most any theory of prices that anybody 
might want to pull out of an official 
document when convenient. In the pro- 
cess of building up this all-things-to-all- 
men record, the committee shifted from 
one phase of prices to another without 
a hypersensitive regard for 
sequence. 

One minute, G. A. Renard, executive 
secretary-treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, would be 
testifying on the Robinson-Patman Act’s 
influence on prices and the next minute 
the committee would switch him to 
wartime price problems; or Dr. Russell 
Forbes, Commissioner of Purchase, New 
York City, would be explaining the pur- 
chasing policies of municipalities. 


logical 


New Controls May Be Required 


Out of this testimony came the in 
ference that perhaps the federal gov- 
ernment would some day have to take 
action on foreign-controlled commodities, 
such as wool, rubber, manganese, silk, 
burlap, chromium, and tin. Since these 
staples were under the thumbs of for- 
eign governments, prices paid by 
sumers in the United States might 
determined by the need of other govern 
ments for dollar exchange, rather than 
supply and demand. 

So far, none of these commodities 


con- 


be 
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WHOLESALE PRICES 
ALL COMMODITIES - 


1926- 





YEARLY AVERAGE 
100 














This is TNEC Exhibit No. 1450. In- 
troduced at the price hearings last 
week by Dr. Isador Lubin, director 
of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, it 









shows that prices usually boom in 
wartime, but that the length of wars 
(indicated by grayish lines) does not 
determine the height of the rise. 

















Harrts 4 Ewing 


Dr. Lubin had to stretch to 
how prices shot up and down during 


the World War. 


show 


with the possible exception of wool—has 
been unduly manipulated by foreign gov 
ernment fiat. But, Mr. Renard pointed 
out, that purchasers in this 
could not the situation if 
prices did soar, because there would be 
bidding 


country 
handle such 


many disorganized buyers, 
against one another, but only one seller. 
The buyers would either have to pay 
through the nose, or find a substitute. 
Or, as during the World War, this gov- 
ernment to 


domestic consumers. But then, this para 


might intervene protect 


doxical situation would arise: Our gov 


ernment, in order to protect a so-called 


free domestic market, would have to 
jump in, and then the market would 
cease to be free. It would be a case of 


one government control meeting another 


government control. 





Arnold Proposes “Persuasion” 


On the final day of the hearings, 
Assistant Attorney General Thurman 
W. Arnold offered what he termed a 


“practical way” of “policing” and “per 
suading” prices into line. For the job, 
he wanted the TNEC as a 
tribunal to take up economic questions 
on prices. He wanted also 150 men 


permanent 


economists and lawyers with an economic 
training—added to his staff. To justify 
of £2.000.000 a he 
cited the department’s work the 
building industry. He asserted that in 


a cost about year, 


many areas out-of-court pressure on con- 
tractors and labor had succeeded in cut- 
ting down bids and costs to consumers 
Just as TNEC hearings on steel prices 
were undoubtedly a subtle influence on 
keeping prices during the first 
quarter of this year, so Mr. Arnold in- 
sisted his program of “police-and-per- 


dow n 


suasion” would result in voluntary co- 
operation from business men. The mere 
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Du Pont’s $10,000,000 plant at Seaford, Del., to be de- 
voted to the manufacture of Nylon, the long-awaited 
substitute yarn for women’s hosiery, opened up this 
week, several weeks ahead of schedule. Operations at 
the plant will proceed gradually, and capacity will prob- 


Nylon Hosiery Is On the Way 


bE 





ably not be reached for several months 


Nylon a year. The advantages that are 
hosiery made of Nylon yarn (right) ar 


strength, she CTness, and quick-drying. 







In com ple te 


operation, the plant wil! produce about 4,000,000 lb. of 


claime d for 


exceptional 





existence of an investigating staff with 
power to convene grand juries, originate 
complaints, and bring civil and criminal 
antitrust actions would be a sufficient 
restraint, he argued. 

Washington’s reception to Arnold’s 
program was not entirely cordial, espe- 
cially advocates of anti- 
profiteering Arnold's 
police-and-persuasion scheme would be 
without benefit of further legislation. 

And so, though the hearings did not 
end in exactly a stalemate they did not 


among the 
legislation, for 


get anywhere, either. The upshot was a 
big record, but no indication of what 
TNEC would do next on prices—except 
watch the pot. 





For the Record 


Here's a_ Bit of question-and- 
answer from the TNEC hearings 
on prices. P. G. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, and H. S. Vance, chairman, 
of Studebaker Corp., were testify- 
ing. The examiner was Theodore J. 
Kreps, of TNEC. 

Mr. Kreps: How long have you 
been in the automobile business? 

Mr. Hoffman: Thirty years. 

Mr. Kreps: And how long have 
vou been in the automobile game? 
" Mr. Vance: About thirty vears 

Mr. Kreps (to Mr. Hoffman): 


Are you going to testify? 

Mr. Hoffman: Mr. Vance is going 
to testify. Will you please take out 
of the record that reference to the 
automobile game? It is a_ business 
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Consumers’ Red Network 
Dies investigator traces Communist influences in 
“consumer movement” and Good Housekeeping sees 
confirmation for its suspicion of motives behind attack 


on advertising. 


Mr. Hearst, who is known familiarly 
to his top executives as “Mr. Hearst,” 
was returning from a trip. One of his 
lieutenants went to meet him, and as the 
two men climbed into a car, Mr. Hearst 
was shown a newspaper. The headlines 
screamed something like “Dies Tracks 
Down New Red Evidence.” 

“There, Mr. Hearst,” said the lieuten- 
ant, “that ought to show people that 
you’ve been right about the Communists 
all along.” 

But Mr. Hearst shook his head. “No,” 
he said. “Nobody will think that I was 
right. They'll only think I’m wrong about 
something else now.” 

That incident, perhaps apocryphal, but 
related by one of the Hearst top execu- 
tives, happened some time ago. Maybe 
Mr. Hearst, sitting in San Simeon’s sun, 
no longer cares so much. But this week 
the men who run the Hearst empire 
cared. They have liked many of the head- 
lines made by Rep. Martin Dies’ com- 
mittee investigating un-American activi- 
ties. And this week the Dies committee 
really came through. 

With a release carefully timed for 
news-lean Monday, the committee put 
out a report by its research director, 
J. B. Matthews, which charged that the 





consumer movement in the United States 
is shot through with Communism. In 
some cases, said the report, government 
officials are implicated. Best of all to the 
ears of Hearst executives was this section 
of the report: 

“...A great part of the current popu- 
lar and official attack upon advertising is 
the direct result of Communistic propa- 
ganda in the field of consumer organiza- 
tions. This is borne out by the recent 
action of a government official in the De- 
partment of Agriculture who undertook 
an investigation of national advertising 
in Good Housekeeping magazine. This 
investigation was carried out by Works 
Project Administration employees and 
paid for out of WPA funds. While there 
is no record of the findings being used 
as a basis for action against the magazine 
it may be assumed that was the inten- 
tion.” 


It Hits the Spot 


That, indeed, was grist for the mill 
Four months ago (BW—Aug26'39,p20) , 
the Federal Trade Commission issued a 
complaint against Hearst’s Good House- 
keeping, charging “misleading and decep- 
tive acts and practices in the issuance of 
Guarantys, Seals of Approval, and the 
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publication in advertising pages of grossly 
exaggerated and false claims for products 
advertised therein.” Hearings are now 
going on. 

At the time of the complaint, Richard 
E. Berlin, executive vice-president of 
Hearst Magazines, said in an open tele- 
gram to the advertising trade: “Certain 
subversive elements, pretending to serve 
the consuming public but actually moti- 
vated by Communistic theories, have 
persistently been attacking the institution 
of advertising and Good Housekeeping 
as a leading medium in the field. We be- 
lieve this subversive movement must be 
publicly exposed.” This week, with the 
publication of the Dies report, Publisher 
Berlin took a look at his four-months-old 
statement, found it good, and again 
broadcast it to the trade. 

The advertising trade is talking about 
the Hearst angle in the Dies report. But 
there are others. 

The committee’s investigator and 
author of the report, J. B. Matthews, 
formerly was an executive of Consumers 
Research. In 1935, 70 C. R. employees 
went on strike and later, under the lead- 
ership of Arthur Kallett, set up the bit- 
terly rival Consumers Union. Matthews 
and Kallett are not chums. 


Denials in Report’s Wake 


Consumers Union is No. 1 in the list 
of organizations which Matthews finds 
infested by Communists. All told, a 
dozen others are mentioned, most promi- 
nent of which are the League of Women 
Shoppers and the Consumers’ National 
Federation. Furthermore, the report 
issued by the committee connects Donald 
Montgomery, Consumers Counsel of the 


Department of Agriculture, to the Con- 
sumers’ National Federation. 

As soon as the report was published 
Monday, the organizations and persons 
implicated began to go on record with 
denials. They complained that no hear- 
ings had been held, and demanded a 
chance to speak. The fact is that the re- 
port may have been published at this 
particular time for the very purpose of 
getting them on the stand. 

The Dies committee is running out of 
money. It is due to end with the new ses- 
sion of Congress, unless new money is 
appropriated. Chairman Dies may very 
well be counting on business interest in 
the consumer movement to act as a lever 
to get the money 


Want Matter Followed Up 


And the business interest is there. 
Some business men have never been able 
to look at the consumer movement with- 
out seeing red. With the report as an 
indication that the color may not have 
been due entirely to astigmatism, they'll 
want the matter explored. 

Most business thinking, of course, has 
gone considerably beyond the stage of 
merely wanting to discredit the more 
radical groups. Business now seems to be 
earnestly interested in establishing com- 
mon aims and objectives with sound con- 
sumer groups, and in refining any prac- 
tices which have caused customer dissat- 
isfaction in the past. 

But business is fed up with the “pro- 
fessional” consumer, too. There is no in- 
dication that any segment of business 
would be sorry to see the consumer move- 
ment thoroughly explored, and the sheep 
separated from the goats. 


Wide World 


The Dies Committee’s J. B. Matthews, again in consumers’ research. 
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Patent Battles Begin 


Arnold’s monopoly drive on 
glass industry will be extended t, 
other manufacturers. 


WasHincTon (Business Week Bu 
The Department of Justice th 
opened its long-expected frontal 
against what it regards as the ilk 

of patent rights to maintain mon 
Thurman Arnold’s trust-busting . 
gent brought suit in Toledo agains! 
tically the entire glassware industry 
it will set a grand jury in New Yor} 
the trail of trade restraints in othe: 
dustries alleged to be dominated thr. 
patents, patent 
agreements. 

Last winter, in the Interstate Circuit 
case, the Supreme Court set a precedent 
which Mr. Arnold expects will be the 
mainspring of his drive. The court ruled 
that a legal privilege, such as that em 
bodied in a patent or copyright, could 
not be used for an illegal purpose. 

Arnold has not named the “other in 
dustries” against which he intends to pro 
ceed, but the department is suspected of 
having cast a foreboding eye in the dire: 
tion of oil, radio, optical goods (including 
cameras) , and electrical appliances. 

Use of patents to support an alleged 
price-fixing monopoly is the issue in an 
Ethyl Corp. case now before the Supreme 
Court. The Justice Department brought 
suit in 1937. A federal district court held 
that Ethyl’s jobber licensing agreements 
were in restraint of trade, and Ethyl ap 
pealed. Since the suit began Ethyl has 
modified its licensing requirements (BW 
—Jun10°39 p8) . 


pools, and lice 


Ammunition from TNEC 


Both barrels of Thurman Arnold's 
antitrust gun were primed by the Tem 
porary National Economic Committee's 
investigation (BW—Dec 17°38,p14) into 
the extent which patent rights are util 
ized to prevent the free play of com- 
petition. The suit against the Hartford 
Empire Company and its satellite cor- 
porations in the glassware machinery and 
container industry is a civil instead of 
criminal action because several of the 
103 individual defendants testified at 
the TNEC hearings. 

As a contrast to patent control in the 
glassware industry, TNEC put on ex 
hibit the automobile industry in which 
there is a practically free interchange of 
patents. 

Mr. Arnold claims that facts now 


that patent rights have been used to 
divide industries into non-competitive 
spheres, establish price-fixing schemes, 
divide markets into exclusive geographi 
cal areas, limit production and quality, 
restrict the use of products, require that 
outsiders purchase non-patented mate- 
rials and services, and prevent the in- 
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“Unforeseen events... need not change and shape the course of man’s affairs” 


BURGLARY BREWIN’ 


This sly young fellow is sizing up his chances for a suc- 
cessful raid on somebody's camp larder. Just as even now a 
thief may be eyeing your top coat, your wife's furs, the 
Christmas gifts in your locked car or the wallet in your 
pocket. 

The ordinary residence burglary policy protects you 
against loss only when valuables are stolen from your 
home. But, if your burglary insurance is written to include 
the new Maryland extended protection against theft “off 


the premises,” you need not worry. With this provision in 


your policy, you are assured greater peace of mind and are 
covered against many additional loss hazards. 
a a “ 

Born thieves seldom reform . . . it is sound judgment to 
be prepared for them. If your insurance does not protect 
you against burglary, theft and hold-up both at home and 
away from home, ask the Maryland agent about this added 
coverage. He will gladly explain, too, the protection avail 


able to you in policies covering your store, factory or office 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore. 


THE MARYLAND 


The Maryland writes more than 60 forms of Casualty Insurance and Surety Bonds. Over 10,000 Maryland agents are equipped 


to belp you obtain protection against unforeseen events in business, industry and the home. 
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vestment of new capital in industry 

The Justice Department's object is to 
obtain judicial determination of the va- 
lidity of all patent practices which it re- 
yards as unlawful under the antitrust 
laws. To the extent that this litigation 
fails to sustain the department, it is 
likely to become a supporting argument 
for legislation abridging patent rights in 
line with recommendations that TNEC 
is expected to submit to Congress next 
session. The department’s complaint in 
the glassware case charges the defendants 
with conspiring to secure a monopoly in 
machinery for the production of glass- 
ware, in patents covering such machin- 
ery, in heat-resisting glassware and in 
milk bottles, fruit jars and other con- 


tainers. 


The Roster of Defendants 


The corporate defendants are: 

Hartford-Empire Co., a patent holding 
Company of Connecticut. 

Corning Glass Works of New York, one 
of the largest manufacturers of various 
tvpes of glassware 

Empire Machine Co., a patent holding 
company affiliated with Corning Glass 
Works, 

Individual members of the Houghton 
family of Corning, N. Y.—but not their 
holding company, Houghton Associates, 
Inc.—who are the principal stockholders 
in Corning Glass Works, and Empire 
Machine Co., and through the latter com- 
pany, in Hartford-Empire Co. 

Owens-Illinois Glass Co., of Ohio, the 
largest manufacturers in the United States 
of various types of glass containers. 

Hazel-Atlas Glass Co. of West Vir- 
ginia, the second largest manufacturer of 
glass containers 

Anchor-Hocking Glass Corp. of Ohio, 
the third largest manufacturer of glass 
containers, 

Thatcher Manufacturing Co. of New 
York, the largest manufacturer of glass 
milk bottles. 

Ball Brothers of Indiana, the largest 
manufacturer of glass fruit jars. 

Lynch Corp. of Indiana, the principal 
manufacturer of formers, a certain tvpe 
of machinery for the production of glass- 
ware 

Liberty Glass Co. of Oklahoma, a sub 
stantial producer of glass milk bottles 

Glass ‘Container Association of America, 
Inc., of New York. 

Stevenson Corp., which manages the 
affairs of the Glass Container Association. 


Bottled Up, Asserts Department 


The total gross business of glass con 
tainers amounts to about $160,000,000 a 
year and the Justice Department says 
Hartford-Empire and Owens-Illinois have 
bottled up $155,090,000 of this business. 

The complaint charges that the two 
companies, by unifying the 1,500 patents 
which they own, have patents on ma- 
chinery which produces 97° of all glass 
containers. The other 3° of glass con- 
tainers is manufactured by three inde- 
pendent companies, two of which are now 
being sued by Hartford-Empire for al- 
leged infringement of its patents 
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The $4,000,000 food terminal opened 
last week in Kansas City, Kan., is 
the last word in produce markets. It 
covers 65 acres, has an 11-acre Farm- 
ers’ Market, 58 wholesale fruit and 


Fight Over Terminals 


The two Kansas Cities and 
rival railroad interests line up in 
contest for produce traffic. 


Mippte Western produce men have been 
wondering how Kansas City, Missouri, 
would take to the $4,000,000 food ter- 
minal which was officially opened last 
week in Kansas City, Kansas. They saw 
unmistakable signs of an impending 
fight in last week’s announcement of 
plans for a $1,000,000 produce terminal 
for the Missouri city 

Battle lines already drawn include on 
one side the municipality of Kansas 
City, Kan., 
food terminal, and the Union Pacific 
Railroad, lessee of the food terminal's 
entire trackage facilities. Union Pacific 
also controls the trackage at the grain 
terminal and elevator of Kansas City, 
Kan. 

On the opposing front are the munic- 
ipality of Kansas City, Mo. a large 
group of produce men and others who 


owner of the new 60-acre 


have investments in property near the 
old market site, and four trunk lines— 
the Santa Fe, the Rock Island, the Bur- 
lington, and the Missouri Pacific—which 
are about to gamble $1,000,000 jointly 
that they can hold the produce center 
for Greater Kansas City at the old 
stand. Last year these roads handled 
60% of the 34,000 cars of perishables 
billed to the Kansas City area. 

In the produce world Kansas City is 
important, not only because it is very 
near the geographical center of the 


nation, and is served by practically 


vegetable units, banana-ripe: 


roonis, tomato roots, a cold-sti 
plant, with a capacity of 2.1504 
cu. ft., and icing facilities to se) 


144 cars at a time. 


every trunk line, but also because 
with the exception of Denver, the 
centrally located terminal market rea: 
by shipments originating on the Pacit 
Coast. For this reason, thousands of 
start east tagged, “If I am not sold 
Kansas City, keep me moving.” 

Only about one-third of car lots 
perishables billed to Kansas City last 


vear were unloaded there. The bala 


was reconsigned to northern, easter 


; 


and southern points—mostly localit 
served by the four railroads which ar 
hoping to give U.P. a merry battle whe 


it comes to routing diverted cars 
Not Unlike Rivalry in Denver 

The Kansas City situation is con 
parable to Denver's two markets 
Denargo and the Wazee. When 
former was taken over by U.P., four 


other railroads serving Denver—Santa 


Fe, Denver & Rio Grande, Colorado an 
Southern, and Rock Island—retaliated 
by building the million-dollar Waze 
market, dedicated with much ceremon 
last August. 

Traffic experts suggest that Unio: 
Pacific expects to develop Kansas Cit) 
into a much greater diversion point 
by convincing shippers of produce that 
Kansas _ sid 
will permit cars to be cleared (including 


the new terminal on th 


icing) to eastern points in much shorte 
time than through either St. Louis « 
Chicago. 

To local produce men in both Kansa 
Cities, the vision of two food terminals 
is confusing. If they move to the Kansa- 
side, they’re afraid they will lose som: 
Missouri business; if they don’t move 
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afraid they may be passing up 


they re 
hance to buy right. 


a ‘ 

For the average dealer to maintain 
two separate units means far too much 
overhead. So many of them are simply 


sitting tight. If a battle of landlords is 

in the offing, produce men will be the 

sole beneficiaries. 
The Kansas City, will 


foot 


Mo., terminal 
tract at the 


be located on a 27-acre 





State Medicine—and an Answer 























of Grand Avenue, only two blocks from 


the city’s new produce market now 
under construction on the site of the 
old city market 

The city will soon start building a 
900-ft. viaduct over railroad tracks for 
access to the site, which is along the 
Missouri river front about two miles 
below the Kansas City, Kan., food ter- 
minal 





Three private group health insurance projects 
are launched in New York as state and federal plans for 


socialized medicine are pushed. 


THREE GROUP HEALTH insurance plans 
now being organized in New York State 
may be up against stiff competition if the 
program for socialized medicine, drafted 
at the meeting of the American Associa- 
tion for Social Security in New York 
City last week, should be enacted. The 
program contemplates state action, and 
the bill will be presented next session to 
legislatures in New York and other states. 
Further competition for private insur- 
ance organizations may also come from 
the Wagner National Health Act, which 
is on the calendar for the next 
of Congress. 

Two of the proposed organizations, the 
(ssociated Health Foundation, Inc., and 


the Medical Expense Fund of New York, 


session 


Inc., will be in New York City. The 
third, Medical & Surgical Care, Inc., has 


its headquarters in Utica, N. Y. Both the 
Associated Health Foundation and Medi- 
cal & Surgical Care have been given per 
mission to solicit subscribers and will 
probably be licensed to do business by 
Jan. 1. The impetus for the almost 
simultaneous organization of these three 
insurance groups was provided by the 
adoption on Sept. 21 of plans for the 
incorporation of non-profit insurance or- 
ganizations by the New York State Wel- 
fare Department. 


Stamp Plan Proposed 


The A.A.SS. bill provides for contribu- 
sources: employer, em- 


Payments would 


tions from three 
ployee, and the 
be on a sliding scale; 
the individual would a proportion- 
ately greater share of the cost, and the 
state and the employer less. Taxes would 


state. 
as wages increase, 


pay 


be collected through a stamp plan. Pri- 
vate insurance organizations point out 


that this might militate against the state 
bill, since many patients would resent 
being served by a and 
doctors themselves would resent being so 
labeled. 

In all the New York private organiza- 
tions subscribers will receive complete 
medical care from cooperating physicians 
in return for a flat annual payment. The 


“stamp” doctor, 





Associated Health Foundation, closely 
modeled on Dr. Roos Loos’ clinic 
Angeles, will charge $18 a year for an 
individual subscriber, $30 for a husband 
and wife membership, $7.50 for each 
child under 16, and $12 for each child 
between the ages of 16 and 18. Member- 
ship costs in Medical & Surgical Care are 
$16.50 for individuals, $13.80 for a 
mother and child, and $8.40 for each ad- 
ditional child. The Medical Expense 
Fund has not yet established charges, 
pending actuarial investigations. 
Medical & Surgical Care, which 
already signed up over 500 cooperating 
physicians, will place a limit of $225 on 
the amount of medical care which the 
subscriber may receive annually, This 
top figure is raised to $325 for a member 
and one dependent, and $425 for an en 


The Associated Health Foun- 


in Los 


has 


tire family. 








will have no deductions and 


the 


dation 


limitations nt of medical 


on amou 
rendered 


Health Foundation will probably 


payroll deduction 


service 
T) 
ne 
set up a system of 
imber of large organ 
' ] 


Is expected 


individual sub 


payments, if a mi 
izations join en bloc as 
cost to the 


great majority of the Asso 


reducing the 
s¢ riber. The 
ciated Hospital Service subscripti 


ms are 


now on this basis 


Devised for Low-Income Group 


Chief advantage of the bill proposed 
by the A.AS.S. is that it provides for 
both medical and hospital insurance, No 
private plan has yet been put through 
which gives the subscriber similarly 
complete coverage. Also, the A.ASS. bill 
would be aimed at low-income families 
(top limit, $2,000), while the private 
plans, by New York State law, cannot 
make any restrictions as to the income 
group they will serve, causing a good 


to their 
practices 


many doctors to look nervously 
lucrative “Park Avenue” 

On the other hand, doctors cooperating 
ganizations are not too 


in the private or 


apprehensive possibilities of a 
thunder 
msur 
higher in the 
not be 


sharing 


as to the 


state stealing their 


They 


ance 


program's 
contend that 
would probably be 


costs of state 


long run, since would 
kept down by doctors actively 
responsibility for the plan. 
Although the American Medical Assi 
has establishment of 
that 


throw its 


expenses 


ciation opposed 


group health insurance, chances are 
it may far 
weight behind private plans if this would 
block federal state for 


socialized medicine, 


even go so as to 


and legislation 





Louisburg Solves 


a Traffic Problem 








The tobacco market town of Louis- 
burg, N. C. (pop. 2,182) used to have 


some nasty sidewalk traffic 


especially on 
when farmers were in town selling 





snarls, 


Saturday afternoons 





their tobacco But everything's 
orderly now that sidewalks are 
marked off into three lanes—a center 


lane for through traffic, two outside 


ones for loafing and conversation 
























Hollywood Misses Cue 


Mayor La Guardia offers 


picture industry chance to brag, 
but producers slow on uptake. 


Ho.tiywoop film executives have been a 
bit slow on the uptake in responding to 
Mayor Fiorello La Guardia’s efforts to 
lure the picture industry back to New 
York, its birthplace. Labor troubles 
(BW—Dec2’39,p32), federal investiga- 
tions, loss of foreign markets, and prob- 
lems of foreign exchange have kept them 
too busy to catch their end of the pub- 
licity line the mayor threw out to them 
with such dexterity. And so no colossal 
controversy has developed. 

Last week, in a belated effort to regain 
lost ground, movie spokesmen threw out 
this one: “Sure, the industry can be 
moved to New York if the easterners are 
willing to spend the money, but it would 
be some moving day!” 

All but two major picture studios in 
the United States are located in Holly- 
wood. The capital investment in studios, 
picture ranches, and plant generally is 
$100,000,000. Each studio is a small town, 
with its sound stages, projection theaters, 
offices, shops, laboratories. The industry 
gives regular employment to 30,000 peo- 
ple, and part time work to many thou- 
sands more. 

Talent includes 150 contract stars, 400 
contract feature players, 50 feature play- 
ers freelancing, several thousand avail- 
able extras, 250 directors, 400 assistant 
directors, 650 cameramen, 700 scenario 
writers, 210 musical composers and con- 
ductors, 40 dance directors, and innumer- 
able special performers, animal trainers 
and others. 


Rich Factory Town 

Residential Hollywood is a scattered 
community of at least 150,000 people, 
counting the families and servants of 
actual jobholders. Their residential in- 
vestment is estimated at $250,000,000, 
all of which would have to be sold, and 
duplicated wherever the picture industry 
went. 

As a factory town, Hollywood has a 
$90,000,000 to 100,000,000 yearly pay- 
roll, and turns out products valued at 
around 350,000,000 yearly. This is “fac- 
tory value”’—the amount paid by 
theaters for film rentals, 35° of $1,000,- 
000,000 paid admissions. It exceeds the 
factory production of some 20 states, and 
about equals the manufactures of West 
Virginia, in dollars, or the silk and rayon 
industry in value of products. 

The industry would gladden suppliers 
wherever it went, for it is an enormous 
purchaser of materials like lumber, paint, 
furnishings, electrical equipment, office 
gadgets, food and fodder, clothes, chem- 
icals—everything under the sun. More- 
over, the purchase of a new style garment, 
or the adoption of a new chemical prod- 


Line Production 





This 1,000-horsepower, Diesel-elec- 
tric switch engine is the first of 28 to 
be manufactured in line production 
by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
for stock purposes—a new policy de- 
signed to cut in on the growing 
market for such engines. An initial 
investment of $2,000,000 has been 
made to produce this and smaller, 
660-horsepower models, to meet rail- 
roads’ future demands. 





uct may mean international advertising 
for the supplier. 

It is figured that average production of 
a large studio in an eight-hour day now 
amounts to as much film as passes before 
the audience’s eyes in three minutes. On 
many pictures, it is less. Yet the industry 
is now considered highly efficient, and the 
fact that this is good shooting gives an 
idea of the hard factory labor devoted to 
picture production. 

The production dollar is divided up 
among 250 different professions, services 
and trades, with the largest share to 
actors, who get 25¢. Extra players get 3¢. 
Directors and assistants get 12¢, camera 
and lighting men 34¢, make-up experts 
1¢, mechanics 1}¢, story authors and 
scenario writers 12¢. Costumes cost 2¢, 
sets 12¢, negative film 1¢, sound engi- 
neering 3¢, publicity 2¢, and the rest is 
spent on items like screen tests, insur- 
ance, and indirect costs. 


Climate’s an Argument, Too 


All this might be moved, but the sun- 
shine and scenery of Southern California 
would remain. With indoor production, 
under modern lighting, sunlight is not 
so essential. But equable climate is still a 
great advantage to the industry, as well 
as the diversity of scenery near Holly- 
wood, with deserts, mountains, ocean and 
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duplications of jungle, Arctic and 
other types of locale which have |. 
standardized in pictures. 

Should New York raise the hug: 
ital needed, and overcome all ot} 
jections, these advantages would 
certainly be the sheet anchor that 
keep Hollywood where it is. 


Locker Plants Unite 


Cold storage operators to 
co-ordinate promotion work. P|an 
drive to extend use of facilitics. 


A NEW INDUSTRY came of age last 
when 500 operators of cold storage lo 
plants officially formed the Nat 
Frozen Food Locker Association 
conference in Des Moines, Ia. 
lected as its official trade paper 1 
Locker Patron. 

Representing more than 2,000 of 
locker plants, which have been establis 
since 1922, the organization will also « 
ordinate promotion work designed to 
patrons to make continuous use of | 
ers, to visit them frequently, and to 
them for storing foods over short, as 
as long, periods of time. 

Locker plants make money for oj» 
ators at a rental rate of $10 a mont 
Housewives, for example, may rent 
locker, buy meat from a wholesaler, t! 
have it butchered by employees of | 
locker plant. She saves the difference 
price ordinarily claimed by retailers. 


and 


Stress Savings for Users 

As an association, the operators pla 
to apply pressure city-ward on this bas 
of economy. They claim that plant; 
already existing are saving the America 
people $50,000 a day. So far, howeve 
city-dwellers are availing themselves of 
only 20% of facilities. 

Their campaign will also be based or 
the idea that lockers may make savings 
in the purchase of fruits and vegetables 
as well as meat, and that hunters and 
farmers may avail themselves of the ad 
vantages of easily obtainable storage. 

Although each plant averages an in 
vestment of $7,500, there has been little 
tendency toward merger or chain opera 
tion in the industry. Largest operator in 
the field is John Tullinger of Portland, 
Ore., who operates five plants with a 
total of 3,000 lockers. On the average. 
however, report an annual 
gross income of about $4,000. 

Among 41 commercial exhibits which 
delegates inspected with approval at the 
Des Moines convention was that of Ice- 
berg Refrigerated Locker Systems, Inc. 
This firm’s unit, instead of having to be 
placed in a cold room, is a complete re- 
frigerating plant in itself—a bank of 48 
lockers carrying five inches of insulation. 
The banks are refrigerated to 10 degrees 
below zero by a draft of cold air, which 
is introduced by a blower system. 


operators 
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115 Years of Insuring 
Property Values 
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On the basis of September 30, 1939 Market quotations for all Bonds and Stocks owned, 
the total admitted assets and surplus would be increased by $138,025.01. Securities 
carried at $3,201,054.79 in the above statement are deposited as required by law, of which 
$2,500,000 par value in United States Government Bonds are held by the Superintendent 
of Insurance of New York 
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N.A.M.—A PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB 


The Editors of Business Week report on a business report to 


the American people and look behind the achievements of the 


1939 Congress of American Industry to the year ’round job 


of the hard-working National 


CLIMAXING ONE YEAR of hard work and 
inaugurating National 
Association of Manufacturers carried 
through in New York City last week an 


impressive national public relations job 


another, the 


for industry. This week the achievements 
of that job, 
N.A.M.’s 44th 


Industry, were still rever- 


accomplished — through 


annual Congress of 
(merican 
berating in the nation’s press. 

At the Congress, 3,000 representatives 
of industry from all over the country 
put in three full days of talking, listen- 
ing, and contributing to the task of put- 
ting the aims, policies, and problems of 
American business on record before the 
public, Fact-filled discussions of produc- 
tion, distribution, financial, and labor 
problems by business leaders packed the 


Waldorf-Astoria 


ballroom and were 


headlined for the national audience out- 
side. The program was rounded out 
with addresses by speakers of national 
prominence in special fields, typified by 
one of Gen. Hugh Johnson’s salty talks, 
by Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt’s succinct 
presentation of the woman’s viewpoint 
on the problems of the day. The bril- 
liant annual banquet listened attentively 
to Sen. Burton K. Wheeler of Montana 
and President Wendell K. Willkie of 
Commonwealth & Southern Corp., both 
dealing with the objectives and re- 
sponsibilities of private enterprise. 
Between the early hour on Wednes- 
day that 1939 President (and 1940 
Chairman) Howard Coonley of the Wal- 
worth Co. opened the Congress and the 
late hour on Friday that H. W. Prentis, 
Jr., of Armstrong Cork Co., accepted the 


Association of Manufacturers. 


1940 presidency, N.A.M. put befor 
American public a comprehensive 
position of the achievements, oppor 
ties, problems, and needs of the pr 
enterprise s\ stem. Part of the job 
accomplished through the broadeas 
of key addresses, Something was ad 
by a widely publicized fashion show 
picting industry’s production of 
thetic materials, more by a special ra 
dramatization of the story of pri 
enterprise and by a movie on the s 
theme made by N.A.M. in Hollywoo 
An important feature of the Congr 
was a special panel discussion of the bu 
ness outlook and what industry sho 
do about it. William D. Anderson, pri 
dent of Bibb Manufacturing Co., a: 
J. D. Zellerbach, president of Crow 


Zellerbach Corp., presented the business 
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Studebaker Champion saves 


woul W"cney in fleet service 


Cuts gas costs 10% to 25% under other 
leading lowest price cars... reduces 


tire and other upkeep costs 


SALESMAN'S COUPE 








ERE’S red hot economy news, if 
you're buying low-priced cars for 
salesmen or other field representatives. 
Three hundred of America’s top- 
rank firms have discovered a new way 
to Cut gas costs, upkeep costs, tire 
costs and depreciation costs on their 
travelers’ cars. 

They’re doing it with this distinc- 
tive, new 6-cylinder Studebaker Cham- 
pion—biggest new-car success in 10 
years—tops among all lowest price cars 
in safety, comfort and handling ease. 


Big operators re-order 


Re-orders for Studebaker Champions 
are pouring in from keen-minded pur- 
chasing agents all over America on 
the strength of Champion economy. 
The Champion has the same quality 
materials and the same long-lasting 
craftsmanship throughout as the Stude- 
baker Commander and President. 
And this Champion's 10% to 25% 
greater gas economy than other 
leading lowest price cars is unquali- 


- 4 


fiedly confirmed by the experience of 
over 50,000 delighted Studebaker 
Champion owners. 

See your local Studebaker dealer 
now and get the facts on the success of 
this safe, good-looking, restful-riding, 
money-saving Champion in fleet serv- 
ice. Liberal trade-in allowance on any 
of your present cars. Easy C.1.T. terms. 


Coupe rear decks are very spacious and that 
means salesmen can easily stow away their large 
sample cases and bulky bundles. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR 
ANY OF THESE CHAMPION 
“EXTRAS” 


e Sealed-beam headlamps 
e Pianar independent wheel suspension 
« Steering whee! gear shift 
e Flawless new Raymond Loewy styling 
e Non-siam rotary door latches 
e Finest hydraulic shock absorbers 
e Shockless variable-ratio steering 
e Foot-reguiated hydraulic brakes 
e Front-compartment hood lock 


You may reach into the trunk from inside 
A wel 


come convenience in disagreeable weather 


your Studebaker Champion Coupe 
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man’s problems; Lionel Edie, Daniel Fri- 
day, and Frederick A. Korsmeyer sug- 
gested economists’ answers. 

This year, as in previous years, N.A.M. 
closed its big meeting with a public rela- 
tions job in print—its Platform of 
American Industry, placing before the 
country its statement of principles and 
policies based on the year’s studies and 


recommendations of its standing com- 
mittees. This was accompanied by a set 
of resolutions urging specific action on 
a long list of national issues. Both the 
platform and the resolutions are sum- 
marized below. 

That the 1940 Congress clicked with 
the national audience is evident from 
the nation-wide attention it attracted. 
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That it clicked with those y 
no observer could doubt aft: 
the Waldorf-Astoria _ ballro. 
capacity at each of the m: 
How many realize what a 
behind this particular pub! 
job is something else. 

Some 6,900 companies ar: 
of N.A.M. and it sponsors th: 





“The objective before us all is the 
maximum employment of the nation’s 
man-power in industry, trade, com- 
merce and agriculture, to the end of 
gaining national strength and security 
and the resultant individual satisfac- 
tions.” 

With this statement of joint purpose, 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers has built a platform of prin- 
ciples for the coming year. Adopted 
at the Congress of American Industry 
last week, it calls for: maintenance of 
individual initiative and free competi- 
tive enterprise; recognition of the social 
value of the profit motive and of the 
vital importance of private savings and 
investment; reduction of controllable 
costs of production and distribution; 
extension of marketing, engineering, 
and scientific research; maintenance of 
fair employer-employee relations and 
of such equitable wage rates as will 
promote increased production and em- 
ployment and a higher income to work- 
ers; enlightenment of the public as to 


To implement its declaration of prin- 
ciples, the N.A.M., by official resolu- 
tion, calls for specific action in the 
development of governmental policy 
and legislation. 

(1) The federal budget should be 
balanced at the earliest possible date 
without depriving the destitute of sus- 
tenance. A thorough study of the tax 
structure should be made by an im- 
partial national committee representing 
federal and state governments, busi- 
ness, and labor. 

(2) The securities acts should be 
modified to encourage private invest- 
ment in employment-creating enter- 
prise. Revision should follow careful 
consideration by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, investn.ent bank- 
ers, brokers, and stock exchange 
representatives. 

(3) The reciprocal trade agreement 
program should not be extended in its 
present form after the June, 1940, ex- 
piration of the legislation creating it. 
N.A.M. will favor bilateral treaties 
after fact-finding by impartial com- 
mittees, with approval of the U. S. 
Senate. 

(4) Government competition with 
private enterprise is condemned. The 
N.A.M. will work for fuller use of 





the obstacles which obstruct progress 
toward these objectives, 

Industrial management, says the 
N. A. M., must make itself known as 
desiring certain specific assurances for 
the welfare of the broad classes of citi- 
zens who share its aims. 

For Consumer Welfare. N.A.M. calls 
for an increase in the real value of 
products, through long- and short-term 
planning of products and production, 
wider use of research to create new 
products and increase the variety and 
usefulness of goods, intelligent use of 
savings for modernization, expansion, 
and the development of new enterprise, 
and elimination of economic wastes in 
as great a degree as possible. 

For Employee Welfare. The manu- 
facturers seek maximum employee in- 
come based on regularity of employ- 
ment and equitable wage rates; full 
recognition of ability in employment, 
retention, and promotion with due 
regard to length of service; cooperative 
employer-employee safeguards against 


private enterprise in all ways, on the 
contention that more and better goods 
and services can thus be provided for 
a given sum, without the hidden deficits 
which are linked to government taxa- 
tion. 

(5) Immediate adoption of the Wal- 
ter-Logan bill is urged upon Congress, 
to set legal limits on the powers exer- 
cised by federal agencies and adminis- 
trative boards, and to enforce more 
rigid standards of administrative pro- 
cedure. 

(6) The N.A.M. is specifically op- 
posed to the enactment of the Borah- 
O'Mahoney federal licensing bill, and 
will fight all efforts to extend compul- 
sory control of industry by federal 
license. 

(7) Substantial revision of the 
Wagner labor law is demanded, the 
N.A.M. stating its wishes for impartial 
administration and fair hearings, and 
for a guarantee to employees of genu- 
ine freedom in selecting their repre- 
sentatives without intimidation or 
coercion. 

(8) Rewriting of the Wage-Hour 
law, to confine its application to the 
elimination of sweatshop conditions, is 
strongly recommended. N.A.M. holds 
that ambiguities in the law have been 
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death, old age, sickness, and disal 
safe and healthful working condit 
understanding treatment by sujx 
ors; instillation of pride and confic« 
in the job; means of free exchang 
ideas and negotiation between com; 
and worker; recognition of employee's 
right to join a labor organization or 
refrain from joining, as he wishes 
For the Investor. The associat 
declares that industrialists must ke 
before them the importance of: t 
creation and maintenance of a cap 
structure which performs well in eit 
expansion or depression; a_ finan 
result which ~ill assure future inv: 
ment; profit-making activities w! 
will maintain stability without explo 
ing consumer or employee; avoidan 
of over-expansion in boom times; 
policy of adequate dividend disburs: 
ment which will maintain financial and 
operating strength; effective emplo 
ment of funds in research and improv: 
ment of plant and product; clear an 
informative reports to stockholders 


—And a 1940 Program of Action 


used in an attempt to put all wages 
under its coverage, and that it has 
created new obstacles to employment 
and recovery, particularly by inter 
fering with the training of new em 
ployees. 

(9) Prompt repeal of the Guffey 
coal act is demanded, and N.A.M.’s 
opposition is reaffirmed. 

(10) Payment of social security 
benefits should be financed through 
current taxes, so that revenue will not 
exceed anticipate1 benefits and thus 
curtail purchasing power. 

(11) Less regulation, and more co- 
operation with private enterprise, is 
demanded of the zovernment’s trans- 
portation policy. A fair return on in- 
vestments should be protected, and 
harmonious adjustment with private 
business should be the government's 
aim. 

In more general terms, the manufac- 
turers’ association presents its strong 
conviction that industry must work 
constantly for continuation of Ameri- 
can peace. It further calls for con- 
tinued research and conference between 
agriculture and business, declaring that 
unless agriculture is prosperous there 
is little chance for substantial indus- 
trial improvement. 
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tem 
Lammot du Pont, of du Pont, looles 
over a model clothed by chemists, at 


the N.A.M.’s fashion show. 


Industrial Council, which includes 247 
national, state, and regional associations 
of business men. All told, around 40,000 
individuals are linked to N.A.M. activi 
ties. During 1939, the association added 
1475 new member-companies to its rolls 
Eighteen N.A.M. field representatives 
are employed in as many regions sign 
ing up new members, and 167 key execu 
tives on the Membership Development 
Committee watch over the meetings 
held for prospective members through 
out the country. Last year, 45 such 
meetings were held 

N.A.M. members receive a lot from 
the association, and most of them con- 
tribute a lot. During 1939, for instance 
the officers, 86 directors, and members 
of 24 standing committees and various 
subcommittees rolled up a total of 142 
meetings, involving 1,680 days of work 
on N.A.M. affairs. In regional sessions 
for all members, thousands participated 
The South had seven meetings, for 1,500 
business men. Ten cities in the West, 
from Fort Worth to Tacoma, saw ses- 
sions which drew 1,800 manufacturers. 
\ third series for Great Lakes cities 
attracted 2,600 executives. And the sec- 


ond annual Pacific Coast Conference | 


played to 500 more. 


Committees Stay on Job 


Throughout the year, standing com- 


mittees on government finance, relation | 


of government to industry, tariffs, in- 
dustrial practices, transportation, health- 
ful working conditions, economic policy, 


economic security, industrial study of | 
depressions, scientific research, patents | 
and trade-marks, agricultural coopera- | 
tion, educational cooperation, home and | 


industry, and the like do the job of self- 
analysis and _ policy-formation which 
builds up to the annual “platform.” 
Some idea of the intensive work done 
can be had from the realization that one 
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subcommittee of one standing committee, 
the Legislative Controls subcommittee, 
held 15 meetings to develop a classifi- 
cation of regulation and control efforts. 

To arrive at the final platform, a 
drafting committee of 20 men takes all 
recommendations and begins to draft a 
statement; this year its first meeting was 
on Oct. 2 and it met once a week there- 
after. After it gets its ideas shaped up, 
they are turned over to a coordinating 
committee of some 50 executives and, if 
they approve, the draft goes to the board 
of directors and the resolutions coni- 
mittee (70 men) for final O.K. 

Meanwhile, the N.A.M. is turning out 
dozens of expert jobs of advice and 
counsel, for its members. Its legal de- 
partment answers questions, prepares 
detailed analyses of new laws affecting 
industry, is on call either for individual 
case studies or broad coverage of mat- 
ters pertaining to all N.A.M. Its em- 
ployment relations department does a 
raft of work, keeps the members up to 
date on the shifting scene of employer- 
employee cooperation. 


In Schools, Movies, Radio 


A tremendously important part of 
N.A.M. is its public information pro- 
gram. In the past 18 months, 1,501,862 
booklets in a “You and Your Industry” 
series went out from the association 
headquarters to 5,901 schoolteachers and 
others. There were 169,423 special studies 
on one industrial subject or another pre- 
pared and sent to students. N.A.M. 
movies played 77,808 times to an audi- 
ence of schools, clubs, and other bodies 
whose membership is estimated at 24,- 
000,000. Industry’s messages were put 
on 14,409 billboards during 1939, and 
308 radio stations carried one or both 
of the N.A.M. weekly radio programs. 
Staff speakers spoke to 672 meetings 
during 1938-39, and during the past year 
a special window exhibit by N.A.M. 
appeared in department store windows 
in 28 cities. 


Releases Reach Millions 


\ press service to all newspapers, big 
and little, included an “Industrial In- 
formation Bulletin” to 1,550 dailies, 
“You and Your Nation’s Affairs” to 297 
dailies, general Industrial Press Service 
to 4,968 weeklies, and regular releases 
for 180 foreign language papers. An “In- 
dustrial Facts” service went regularly to 
key employees of 1,076 manufacturing 
plants, and N.A.M.’s service for plant 
publications reached employee magazines 
with a circulation of some 10,000,000, in- 
cluding the home readers. As 1940 opens, 
N.A.M. will offer its members an edu- 
cational bulletin-board poster series, for 
the cost of the printing and shipping. 

All in all, a lot of people have heard 
of N.A.M. by the time the big annual 
meeting opens and the newspapers begin 
to carry its public relations job to the 
nation. 
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NLRB’s Own “Relations” Troubled 


House inquiry reveals new member’s efforts to 
have board secretary fired as incompetent. 


power in present setup may be shifted by President. 


Tue Nationat Laspor Retations Boarp 
was on the pan again this week, over a 
nice hot fire built by one of its own mem- 
bers. The first day’s hearings before the 
House Special Investigating Committee 
turned up NLRB memoranda showing 
that William Leiserson, newest board 
member, had been trying to get his col- 
leagues to fire Nathan Witt, the board’s 
secretary. 

The NLRB secretary is an important 
official. He acts as a sort of super-infor- 
mation source to Chairman J. Warren 
Madden and Members Leiserson and Ed- 
win S. Smith. He is the outgoing funnel 
for NLRB orders to the field force. Leis- 
erson holds Witt is incompetent and 
ought to go. 

Thus far Leiserson has failed in his ef- 
forts to remove Witt (and “investigat- 
ors” close to Witt who have stirred up 
Elinore Herrick, regional director of the 
New York district, to violent protests 
about “OGPU procedure”). But he yet 
may accomplish his purpose, if the pub- 
licity given the committee hearings forces 
a general demand for a house-cleaning. 
Leiserson was sent into the job by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt last spring (BW—Apr29 
"39,p7) and has a five-year term. Mad- 
den’s term expires Aug. 24, 1940, and 
Smith has 18 months left. 

That the House committee called first 


{ 
Howard Coonley, N.A.M.’s 1939 president, talks over his super-public- 
relations assignment with Edgar M. Queeny of Monsanto Chemical Co. 


ing the Pacific shippers) 


upon Leiserson, newest member 
board, indicates the confidence ge 
felt in the integrity of the form: 
road mediation expert. The Pr 
may shift the balance of pov 
the labor board before Congres 
around to it. 


Disagree on Bargaining Units 


Behind the sensational accow 
NLRB office politics lies an imp 
struggle which will become more ; 
ent as the investigation goes on. B 
Member Leiserson believes in labor 
gaining units which are closely ide1 
with the employees they speak for 
he votes against industry-wide 
which don’t rest on majorities in « 
plant covered even though they hav 
overall majority. Members Madden 
Smith have leaned toward bigger 
the West Coast longshoremen are a 
tified as C.1.¢ ).-represented, for exal 
although A.F.L. had the majority 
Tacoma and three smaller ports. 

A.F.L. and general public opinion | 


toward the Leiserson view as more r 


sonable, even though employers (in« 


broad agreements. If the Supreme C 
upholds the NLRB in the West C 
case now under consideration, it will b 
the board but deal a terrific blow 
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BEHIND THESE DOORS... 
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THERE SHOULD 
BE NO 


OW LONG since you last visited your 
employees’ washrooms? . . . This ques- 
tion is vitally important to you who 
are interested in economically and ef- 

fectively building employee good will. 

Washroom conditions impress employees im- 
mediately with management's attitude toward 
their comfort and protection. They are quick to 
appreciate attractive, sanitary washrooms. 

The modern good-will washroom is clean, well 
aired. It has adequate basins, soap, hot water— 
and plenty of soft, “stretchy” Scot Tissue Towels. 


ScotTissue Towels are built for satisfying use. 


Pliant, absorbent, clothlike—one dries drier than 
several ordinary paper towels. That's why they 
go farther . . . cost you less per towel per user 
Consider that two out of every five of your 
employees use either Scot Towels or Scot Tissues 
at home and you'll see why they appreciate this 
same service during working hours. 
CONSULT SCOTT'S FREE WASHROOM 
ADVISORY SERVICE 
Executives wishing to improve washroom conditions in 
their plants or offices will be interested in the Washroom 
Advisory Service of Scott Paper Company. A request on 
your business letterhead will bring o Scott washroom 
engineer to your office without cost to you. He will glodly 
arrange to have a scientific survey made of your wash- 
room facilities. Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Trade Mork Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. Copr., 1939, Scott Paper Co. 
BY THE MAKERS OF SCOTTISSUE, WALDORF & SCOTTOWELS FOR HOMES 
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Gil AVOID FREEZING RISK 





‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT HARDENS 5 TIMES AS FAST—SAVES 
ON HEAT PROTECTION—SPEEDS WINTER CONCRETING 


Byron in a driving snowstorm, pic- 
ture (above) suggests cold-weather 
conditions under which south approach 
of new Laramie Avenue Viaduct was con- 
creted last Winter. City of Chicago speci- 
fied high-early strength cement. Thomas 
McQueen Company, of Forest Park, IIlL., 
Contractor, used ‘Incor’ 24-Hour Cement. 
Result: Concrete ready to use in one-fifth 
the usual time—with a corresponding 
saving in heat-protection costs. 

The quicker concrete hardens the less 
time and money it takes for heat- 
protection. ‘Incor’ cuts the cost of cold- 
weather work because it gains strength 


Sales Offices: ALBANY, 


faster and the concrete is safe from freezing 
sooner. Heat mixing water and aggregates; 
then, with ‘Incor’, simply provide heat- 
protection for 24 hours after concrete is 
placed. When temperatures are below 
20°, provide protection for 48 to 72 
hours. ‘Incor’* saves, at very least, 2 days’ 
heat-protection cost on each pour. Form 

and time costs are also reduced. 
‘Incor’ means earlier occupancy, usu- 
ally at lower (not higher) cost. Write for 
copy of “Cold-Weather Concreting.” 
Lone Star Cement Corporation, Room 
2217, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


BIRMINGHAM, BOSTON, CHICAGO, DALLAS, 


HOUSTON, INDIANAPOLIS, JACKSON, MISS.; KANSAS CITY, NEW ORLEANS, 
NEW YORK, NORFOLK, PHILADELPHIA, ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT . 


. ‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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Leiserson, who wasn’t ther 
cision was made. 

The recent serious illness of 
Chairman Howard Smith 
original plan to open with he 
Pacific Coast. The schedul, 
for a hop to the coast in Janu 
in February, followed by hear 
Mid-West. 

The analysis of the replies 
60,000 questionnaires sent to 
and labor organizations by the ( 
tee’s counsel, Edmund Toland 
ably be submitted to the comn 
as special advisers had to be « 
codify the jumbled replies. 

Only one Democratic mem). 
committee, Chairman Smith hi: 
present at the opening. He wa 
by the two Republican members 
A. Halleck of Indiana and H 
Routzohn of Ohio. Halleck and R 
have, however, indicated their 
to cooperate in securing a fair a 
tial investigation. 

A.F.L. (which likes Leiserson’s 
attitude) and C.1.0. (w! 
rapped him vigorously) are wat: 


road 


proceedings closely. They are mn 
equal before the NLRB, acc: 
that body’s summary of collect 
gaining elections in the year en 
June 30—in fact, A.F.L. has p 
and passed C.I.O. in the totals « 
tions won. 

In 746 elections conducted by 
the board’s report, A F.L 
won 262 and C.1.0O. 
There were 52 elections which w 
non-affiliated unions, and in 172 
the employees voted “no union.” 


NLRB 
says 


unions wi 


Who Gets Foremen? 


Industrial unions reluctant 
to organize them, and NLRB says 
they belong to management. 


THE FOREMAN—often described 
“key man” in industrial 
having his say this week. And top 1 
listening, 
shocked into earnest attention by 
news that affil 
with C.1.0., were demanding separ 
collective bargaining recognition. 
That had 

formed and were about to affiliate 
the C.I.0. was reported six months 
(BW—Jun10'°39,p37). But at that 
the movement was rather puny and 
less, and nobody paid much attent 
Quietly the foremen organized 17 lo 
in and around Detroit, got one cont 
(in a small non-automotive plant). D 
ing the Chrysler negotiations they 
denly asked for recognition in that 
sector, and the battle was on. The 
quest was withdrawn at Chrysler, 


relations 


agement was having 


foremen’s unions, 


foremen’s unions 


a major body manufacturer now is fa 
the same demand for recognition. 


Besides management and the | 
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men themselves, the National Labor 
Relations Board and the A.F.L. and 
CLO. will have a hand in deciding where 
the foreman belongs. 

CLO. and A.F.L. don’t want to go 
to the business of organizing the fac- 
wry foreman, and wish they'd never 
yard of it. The C.1.O. will lay off if 
the A.F.L. will. Both federations point 
out that unionized foremen are common 
in some places; union printers work 
yer union foremen, and so do union 
~ilroad men. But the industrial unions 
hold that foremen are part of manage- 





ment. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
is on record, many times, as holding 
the same opinion. Employers have been 
told sternly to watch the foreman and 
not let him talk union matters, because 
that would be taken as an act of per- 
sasion or coercion by management. 
The three members of the labor board 
have conferred several times over the 
Detroit foremen’s unions, and are not 
yet sure whether an NLRB hearing on 
the question should be held, or whether 
by common consent among all parties 
the foreman can be consigned to man- 
agement’s side. 


“In the Middle,” Says Foreman 


The foreman himself argues that the 

Wagner Act guarantees all employees 
the right to organize and bargain collect- 
vely, and that he is an employee. Fur- 
thermore, the foreman has some com- 
plaints. He is “caught in the middle” 
between organized labor and organized 
management, and feels that he is losing 
it in the resharing of profits which 
come from labor agreements. In some 
places union labor has advanced its 
wages 10% to 30%, while the foreman 
has been lost sight of. 

Again, the foreman argues that man- 
agement says he is the savior of the 
shop, but doesn’t back him up. Often 
the foreman is told to stick to a certain 
policy in bargaining with union com- 
mitteemen on grievances, then sees man- 
agement bow to the labor organization 
after the latter gets tough and strikes. 
Result: The foreman has lost most of 
his prestige in the shop, and a good deal 
f his faith in management’s word. 






































Company Union May Be Solution 





All these questions are on the table 
now, for management to think about. 
\s far as unionization of foremen goes, 
there is a ready answer if the super- 
visory force insists—and that is a com- 
pany union. It would be perfectly legal 
for management to form a union for 
foremen, because they are part of man- 
agement. In such a setup, vice-presidents 
r even presidents could belong. This 
week in Detroit the word was going 
around rapidly in management circles 
that the foremen might have to be 
unionized, and that such company unions 
were the way out. 
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From tough steer- 
to TENDER eS TEAK 

















e When a friend unexpectedly 
happens to drop in for dinner, it's 
no more than right that he take pot- 
luck for granted. But when we care- 
fully plan a dinner, long in advance, 
most of us pretty much stick to the 
rule of serving the best food we 
can get. 


« That rule was rudely broken 
last April, when one hundred and 
forty-six people sat down to dinner 
at a Cleveland hotel. It was a notable 
group—civic and industrial leaders, 
food experts, home economists, 
chefs, editors—people invited for 
one particular purpose, to taste a 
new kind of steak. 


e They were not served choice 
beef; those steaks were not expen- 
sive. Average in quality, average in 
price, average in every respect—but 
one! This beef was treated bya new 
process, called Tenderay, which 
has the peculiar ability of making 
ordinary beef as tender and juicy 
in just three days as the expensive 
cuts the very finest hotels serve after 
three or four or five weeks’ aging. 


© The guests were delighted. The 
steaks, they said, were excellent. 
But they were not half as pleased as 
Mrs. Cleveland housewife who 
learned that from that day on she 
could buy the same kind of beef at 
her own store. Heard that for the 


first time she could buy steak with- 
out guess and without gamble and 
know that it would be tender— 
always. 


¢ The Tenderay process depends 
on a lot of factors; humidity, tem- 
perature and what not. BUT—and 
here is where Westinghouse research 
plays such an important part—the 
process would be utterly impractical 
without the newly perfected *Steri- 
lamp which kills bacteria with light 
and keeps the meat fresh and sweet. 


¢ He would be a rash prophet 
who'd care to predict the uses com- 
merce and industry and medicine 
will find for the Sterilamp. In Suf- 
fern, N. Y., a bank installed it over 
the teller’s windows to keep germs 
from passing with the money. A 
poultry man says it solves his turkey 
raising problems. Restaurants, ho- 
tels, bars and soda-fountains—in 
ever increasing numbers—depend 
on Sterilampsto keep glasses sterile; 
meat markets and groceries to keep 
food fresh, to reduce spoilage and 
refrigeration costs. One of the coun- 
try’s largest hospitals has installed 
Sterilamps to sterilize the air in the 
operating rooms. Another in the 
nursery to protect babies in their 
cribs. 


« Certainly Westinghouse, when 
this development started, did not 
know its ultimate scope. And that, 
after all, is the way of research and 
its great justification. It is an ex- 
ploration into the unknown, it 
follows new paths and uncharted 
byways—not with the assurance of 
success; merely with courage and 
experience and knowledge, and 
sound common sense as a guide. 


SREG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF, 
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Wide World 


Governor Culbert L. Olson testifies before the La Follette Committee on 
violations of California farm workers’ civil liberties. 


Trampling “Grapes of Wrath” 


California farmers assail Steinbeck, concentrate 
on drive for restrictive labor laws. Business tackles the 
problem of the migrant worker. 


“Wuereas, Mr. John Steinbeck in 
his novel ‘Grapes of Wrath’ has 
grossly libelled the migrants from 
Oklahoma and other dust bow! 
states by representing them as 
vulgar, lawless and immoral and, 

“Whereas, the great majority of 
dust bowl immigrants are upstand- 
ing, industrious, law-abiding and 
God-fearing American citizens; now 
therefore 

“Be rr resoitvep that the Associated 
Farmers of California unequivocally 
condemn this as an entirely un- 
justified slur upon the good name 
and the morals of these fine Ameri- 
cans.” 


This resolution, passed unanimously by 
the Associated Farmers at their conven- 
tion in Stockton last week, represents the 
first official reaction of organized Cali- 
fornia farmers to the widely-read book 
which stirred nation-wide interest in the 
plight of the 300,000 dustbowl refugees 
who have trekked to the Golden State 
since 1986. The book was also outspoken 
in its condemnation of agricultural em- 
plover groups by inference, the Associ- 
ated Farmers 

The A. F. meeting was attended by 
some 2,000 large-scale farmers and repre- 
sentatives of allied interests. It climaxed 
a fortnight of events in which California’s 
migrants and the entire farm and water- 
front labor situation were spotlighted as 
never before. 


Fight “Militant Unionism” 


This week, two trends were apparent: 
(1) Public reaction against militant 
unionism has developed so far that re- 
strictive labor laws are likely to be en- 
acted at the next session of California’s 
legislature. (2) California business is 


tackling in earnest the complex immi- 
grant problem. 

Several of the statewide organizations 
that traditionally lead public opinion in 
California (including such groups as the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Grange) indicated this week they would 
campaign actively for the “minimum 
three-point legislative objectives” laid 
down by the A.F. They are: (1) Elimi- 
nation of the compulsory closed shop or 
hiring hall; (2) elimination of secondary 
boycotts and hot cargo disputes; (3) as- 
surance of free flow of commerce and 
complete elimination of work stoppages 
in public services during settlement of 
controversies. 

The farmers, at their Stockton conven- 
tion, demanded that Gov. Culbert L. 


( 
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New officers of the Associated Farm- 
ers of California, elected at the Stock- 
ton convention: Northern vice-pres- 
ident, R. F. Schmeiser, wheat and 
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Olson summon a special sess 
legislature in order to attaiy 
objectives. 

Meanwhile, open shop orga: 
Los Angeles, such as Southern ( 
ans, Inc. and Women of the Ps 
—Jun24’39,p28), which alr 
worked up strong public se: 
that area for substantially the . 
gram, were preparing to bac! 
A. F. legislative campaign. 


Harry Bridges under Attack, 


It is recalled that Oregon in 19 
its goon-squad terrorism which 
in that state’s anti-picketing lay 
May13'39,p32). Although Calif: 
jected such a law by referend 
year, a counterpart is now 
the growing resentment against |) 
Bridges, waterfront labor lead 
California director of the Cong 
Industrial Organizations. Los An; 
ready has a city ordinance model: 
the Oregon anti-picketing law. 

Anti-Bridges feeling is runnir 
because the sharp-nosed Australia 
the public mind, the cause of th« 
minable waterfront strife that ha 
assed West Coast business and 
ture for more than five years. 7 


rent strike of ships’ clerks in San Fran- 


cisco is the 400th waterfront disput 
since 1937. 

The A. F. anti-union offensive « 
hardly have been better timed to offs 
publicity given the La Follette Civi! Li! 
erties Committee’s investigation of t 
aggressive farm group and other 
ployer organizations (BW—D, 
p29). The long-delayed Senate hearings 
after several false starts, finally got 
way in San Francisco on Dec. 4 wi! 
verbal skirmish between Sen. Elbert D 
Thomas, presiding, and several co 
officials and A. F. county leaders 
refused to hand over to the comn 
records dealing with strikes on the far 
front. 

This verbal nose-thumbing conti: 


cotton grower of Fresno; presid: 
John Watson, dairyman of Petalun 
Southern vice-president, Ray Badg: 
citrus grower of Rancho Santa | 
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gfter Ser Robert M. La Follette joined 
». Thomas on Dec. 6. Governors 
Charles A. Sprague of Oregon and Robert 





r Jones of Arizona declined to come to 
- Francisco and make statements. 
they said no civil liberties had been vio- 
ed in their states. Gov. Sprague added 
at until Oregon had failed to protect 

‘izens’ rights, the federal government 
wht to keep out of the state’s affairs. 

Gov. Culbert L. Olson appeared in 
erson with 12,000 words to tell the com- 

ttee that in his opinion civil liberties 
f farm workers in California had been 
lated “many times” with connivance 
t local law-enforcement officials, large- 
wale farmers and such groups as the | 
\. F. Incidentally, he exploded a bomb- 
hell by suggesting that the 16,000 Fili 

nos and 1,500 East Indians now work 

zg on Golden State farms be offered 
tizenship. 

{lthough the committee resumed this 
veek with examination of witnesses, busi 
ess men believed that the hearings would 
gradually fade out, that Sen. La Follette 
ad lost much of his enthusiasm for the 
West Coast investigation. 




































Getting at Facts on Situation 





That California business intends to “do 
womething about the migrant situation” 
vas indicated at the annual convention 
f the State Chamber of Commerce in 
San Francisco early this month. A fact- 
finding survey already is under way, 
lirected by Paul Eliel, head of the indus- 
trial relations department of Stanford 
University. The chamber’s program will 
be based largely on Mr. Eliel’s findings 
ind will be drawn up by a committee 
headed by Harrison S. Robinson, Oak- 
and attorney. 
Indications that the A. F. would move 
toward “direct action tactics” at the 
Stockton meeting (BW—Dec2’39,p29) 
were borne out by election of John Wat- 

















son, dairyman of Petaluma, Calif., as 
president to succeed Holmes Bishop, 






itrus grower of Orange County. Mr. 
Watson, head of the Consolidated Milk 
Producers, won attention in California 
business circles recently by untangling a 
snarl in the San Francisco milk industry 
in which producers, distributors, retailers 
and the unions had been at odds for 
nearly two years. 








Maginot Line for A, F. 





The Petaluma dairyman gave a hint 
last week of his A.F. policy: “We do not 
worry about public opinion on the farms 
and so we must . . . establish our Magi- 
not Line in San Francisco and at other 
danger points.” 

The board of directors of the Associ- 
ated Farmers of the Pacific Coast 
California, Oregon, Washington and | 
\rizona) met after the convention at 
Stockton and announced plans for imme- 
liate expansion into the Associated | 
Farmers of America, “with each state 
hapter autonomous.” 
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Making Sure — —- 


Before entering the ring, a prize fighter is given a thorough physical 
check-up. And it is a wise precaution for you to make a periodic 
and thorough check-up on your insurance and bonding protection. 


Consult your Standard Agent now. He will gladly review present 
coverages, suggest needed additions, indicate practical economies - 
assist you to plan a sound program of protection against loss due to 
robbery; embezzlement; forgery; automobile accidents; injuries to 
self, employees or public; and similar hazards. 


Standard of Detroit writes all types of Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
practically every form of Casualty Insurance. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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The real Handout for 
the No. 1 Christmas ‘HIM’ 


MCING'S 
BLEND 


@ For chimes-ringing early 
Christmas a.m. leave it to 








that pound can of Heine's! 

All fussed up in hollyday finery, here is the 
glad-gift that answers the pipester's prayer in uni 
versal smokelanguage! . . . Talk about mile-wide- 
smiles, plus more smiles-per-smoke, Heine's 
fragrant, mellow, mild Blend lets down the bars 
for your Merry Christmas ‘HIM‘ to get his fill of 
flavor and pipepeace, the likes of which he never 
knew before! 


1-Ib. and *s-Ib. SEALED tins and lor. foil pockoges at smart 
smoke counters everywhere, or write Sutliff Tobacco Co., 


San Francisco, Cal. or Heine's Tobacco Co., Massillon, Ohio. | 





SUISIABIACY 


BUILD GOOD WiLL with 
PLAYING 














There’s Still Time 


There’s still time to send a sub- 
scription to Business Week as an 
appropriate Christmas gift to 
your business associates. 


You can send three separate 
yearly subscriptions for only $10. 
The regular price is $5 per year. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 





Automatic Line Spacer 

In 1936, the Tykar Automatic Carriage 
Return and Line Spacer for office type- 
writers went on the market, but was 
somewhat noisy in operation. For 1940, 


the mechanism has been silenced by a 
new “coasting device” and a new G-E 
electric motor. Tykar Sales Corp., 305 E. 
46th St., New York, bases the promo- 
tion of its “phantom hand” on the speed- 
ing up of typing and the “banishment of 
3 P.M. fag.” 


Weldless Plastic Chain 


It’s ONE THING to make plastic chains for 
hand bags and bracelets by cementing 
each link separately, and another to mold 
them by injection in one continuous, 
weldless length. Tilton & Cook Co., 
Leominster, Mass., is doing the latter 
successfully in the manner here pictured. 


The result is Tenite Weldless Chain in a 
full range of transparent and translucent 
colors. 


Window Thermometer 


Tus FALL, Precision Products Co., Wal- 
tham, Mass., so redesigned its Easy-To- 
See Thermometer that when it is 
mounted directly to the outside of win- 
dows and windshields, the outdoor temp- 
erature may be read indoers from dis- 
tances up to ten feet and more. The com- 
pact instrument consists of a transparent, 
. concave “cry stal” with figures rang 
40 deg. F to +120, 
indicating “hand” energized by a 


$-in 
ing from and an 


non- 


| corrosive bi-metal spring. 


ee 
Photo-Flash Synchronizer 
Compact enough to slip int 

pocket, the 
chronizer for practically all m 


overcoat Goods 

eras is just coming from Goods; 
220 Fifth Ave., New York. Thy 
the that the 

used for shooting off the pl 
bulb are installed right in th 
itself. 


compactness is 


Super Omega Enlarger 


SeveravL unusual principles und 
new Super Omega B Enlarger » 
Simmon Bros., 37-06 36th St.. Li 
land City, N. Y. Inclined stee! 
supports permit easy centering and 


posing of photographs. A “dustless” nega 
tive carrier makes for spot-free prints. A 
tilting negative carrier not only provides 
precise “negative focusing,” but 
and accurate correction of linear distor- 
tion in photographs of tall buildings and 
the like. 


Automatic Shut-Off Valve 


Waste By OverFLOw will be ended and 
time saved when drums and other bulk 
containers are filled with the Lugene 
Automatic Shut-Off Valve. The operator's 
job consists of placing the discharge end 
of the valve into the fill opening and giv- 
ing a handle a quick twist. When the 
container is full, an electrical mechanism 
turns off the valve without further at- 
tention. Patented Products & Mfg. Co 
Topeka, Kan., makes the 
liquids ranging in viscosity from vinegar 
to oil to asphalt. 


New Headlamps for Old Cars 


SIMILAR IN DESIGN to the new all-glass 
sealed headlamps which feature 1940 


quick 


device for 
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motive lines, still newer Sealed Beam 
s 





Lamps are available for 1989 models and 
They will not replace existing 
bs in old lamps. Rather, they will be 
ailable in types, 
asing.” to supplement old headlamp 
quipment. General Electric Co., Nela 
park, Cleveland, and Westinghouse Ele« 
we & Mfg. Co., Lamp Division, Bloom 
id. N. J., the makers, will also be ready 
sith a new all-glass Sealed Fog Lamp 
aly in the year. 


two “driving” and 


Tank Flow Studied 


Research aimed at major 
aving for oil industry is begun 
at University of Wisconsin. 





tank 
rucks, and engineering professors met in 
Chicago this week to plan research which, 


, croup of oil men, makers of 


1d con 


year. The problem is to learn why more 
gasoline will flow through one 3-in. hole 
than through another 

One major oil company hauls 6,000,000 
al. monthly from its Detroit pipeline 
terminus to bulk plants within 60 miles, 
gts an average of slightly more than 
fve loads per truck day of 24 hours. 
Boosting this to six loads would save $5 
ger truck day. 

The same gas and oil must be trucked 
yain from bulk plant to retail dealer. 
The average delivery cost from bulk plant 
to filling station in the same city is 4¢ per 
gal., more for longer hauls. On a national 
wale, even a saving amounting to one 
mill per delivered gallon would run into 
ig figures. 





idding to Cost, Inconvenience 


Most uncertain factor is the rate of 
fow from the truck into the customer’s 












fsuccessful, will mean savings amounting | 
to hundreds of thousands of dollars a | 


| 
! 
| 


a tank Pipes, valves, meters, and other 
alii gadgets which makers rate individually 
onthe it 80 gal. per minute may, when com 
Racie. ined on the truck, actually dump only | 
eal 0 gal. per minute. The result is that the 
2,000-gal. tank truck spends 50 minutes 
lumping its load instead of 25 minutes. 
Besides boosting trucking costs, this 
makes the station owner peevish at hav- 
| and ng customers blocked out so long by the 
bulk Bi efiner’s truck. 
_— The industry gummed on the problem 
Hors Bior years. Finally the National Tank 
pend Bi truck Association raised money and its 
BIY- Bi flow test committee signed up the Uni 
the ersity of Wisconsin to make the study 
nism HAs rapidly as possible, Prof. Lewis H. 
at- Bi Kessler and his advanced students will 
Co onnect assorted tank truck gadgets in 
for he university’s hydraulic lab and get 
egar ) work. 


tow systems. Standardization of pipes, 


rs , hast : : 

breads, and fittings—which are still 
lass tuggedly individualistic—may also result 
1940 from the undertaking 


Eventual purpose is a handbook on | 


| 
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HORSEPOWER and 
HORSE SENSE 

















GO WITH 


HYATTS 





































builders of\mechanical equipment Agrness it up with smooth- 
rolling Hyatt\Roller Bearings. They\know from experience 
that horsepowex and horse sense go han in hand with Hyatts 
to assure the users of their equipment kreedom from bear- 
ing wear and care\ For further details writ, to Hyatt Bear- 
ings Division, GenetNgl Motors Sales Corporation, Harrison, 
New Jersey; Chicago, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and Sa& Francisco. 
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ROLLER 
BEARINGS 
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MARKETING 





ADVERTISING 


MERCHANDISING 


SELLING 





6% Must Be 6% 


FTC orders G.M. and Ford 
not to use figure in advertising 
terms, but they haven't anyway. 


LIKE AN ELEPHANT, the Federal Trade 
Commission forgets. And the 
commission wants it understood, once 
and for all, that when “6°” is used to 
describe an instalment plan, the charge 
must be 6% simple interest. 

Three years ago, the commission issued 


never 


a complaint against 21 auto manufac- 
turers and four finance companies, de- 
crying the use of the words “six per 
cent” or the symbol “6%” in connection 
with auto-finance plans. Under the ad- 
vertised “6% plans,” the customer paid 
a charge of one-half of one per cent a 
month on the amount originally owed. 
Since monthly instalment payments kept 
reducing the indebtedness, the commis- 
sion figured that the customer wound 
up paying 1114% “simple interest.” 

As soon as the FTC issued its complaint 
all of the companies quit using 6% in 
connection with their plans. Despite that, 
the commission insisted early in 1937, 
that the companies sign a_ stipulation 
that they would refrain from the prac- 
tice, although at the same time the 
commission agreed that there had been 
no intent to defraud. 

Ford and General Motors refused to 
sign, on the ground that the practice was 
non-deceptive and signing would admit 
a non-existent guilt. Last week, after 
nearly three years, the commission issued 
against Ford and G.M. a formal order to 
cease and desist doing what they are not. 


Wine Men Glow 


National advertising drive 
is followed by 20% jump in sales 
of California product. 


WINE INDUSTRY executives are beginning 
to feel the national advertising stimulant 
they’ve been taking since last July. 

Researchers of the Wine Institute in 
San Francisco revealed this week that 
1939 sales of California wine will be close 
to 66,000,000 gal., a 20° jump over last 
year; that holiday business has been the 
best of any year since repeal. Next 
year’s sales, they figure, will approximate 
72,500,000 gal. 

The industry’s first advertising cam- 
paign which California vintners are 
financing under state law on a pro-rata 
basis (BW—Sep9'39,p42) , began to show 
its effects in August. Since then gains 
have been consistent and impressive. 


September sales were 1,483,000 gal. bet- 
ter than those in September, 1938. Octo- 
ber sales this year (reflecting start of the 
holiday volume) were the highest of any 
month since repeal. 

For the first time, wine producers 
aren't working in the dark on their dis- 
tribution problems. The San Francisco 
office of J. Walter Thompson Co., adver- 
tising agency for the wine account, re- 
cently completed a national dealer survey 
covering all types of retail outlets for 
wine, including liquor, grocery and drug 
stores, in ten cities across the country. 


Business IV eek ° Decem! 


The report contains some su 
now accounts for about one-! 
holic beverage sales. In liquor 
represents 26% of sales; in 
22% of alcoholic beverage s 
ceries, 35° of such sales. 

Cleveland dealers have 
proportion of wine revenue y 
beverage dollar while Bosto: 
only 18¢. About 70% of Cali 
sold by dealers is sweet; 28° 
about 2% is sparkling (« 
type). About 44% of dealer. 
profits are higher than hard liq 
In Chicago, 76% report th 
higher margin on California 
on any other beverage. 

The industry is also learning 
about consumer habits. Anot! 
by J. Walter Thompson Co. rev: 
out of every 100 customers of a 





Santa Cravs, long the No. 1 mer- 
chandiser for individual retailers, 
this year comes into his own in 
industry-wide Trade 
groups are hitching on behind Don- 
ner and Blitzen at a great rate. 
West Coast agricultural coopera- 
tives are old hands at a joint ad- 
vertising program to cash in on 
Christmas spending (see cover), but 
the National Cotton Council of 
America is new to the game. Its 
campaign is confined to the 19 cotton- 
growing states and _ features’ the 
theme that “when you give cotton 
you help yourself and your neighbor.” 
To its 825 local chairmen, the 
Council sent a “Cotton Opportunity” 
folder. Thus instructed, local chair- 
newspapers, stores, 


promotions. 


men enlisted 
schools, and theaters in the promo- 
tion. The Council is following up by 
mailing news stories to the 2,800 
papers in the area, by sending win- 
dow-posters to department stores and 
schools, and by supplying a cotton 
trailer for use in theaters. 

Eight Southern 
issued proclamations in connection 
with the promotion, and a number 
of the larger cities are giving it 
special emphasis. In New Orleans, 
for example, public schools are pro- 
moting a Cotton Christmas contest 
which comes as a direct assignment 
from the teacher in each grammar 
grade. And the New Orleans Clear- 
ing House Association has donated 
its lighted poster-board on down- 
town Canal Street. 

On another front, Wisconsin is giv- 
ing a perfect illustration of what the 
people of a state can do to promote 
their leading industry. Spurred by 
the National Cheese Institute, Wis- 
consin is out to sell a million pounds 
of cheese in Christmas gift packages. 

Governor Julius Heil asked mayors 
to proclaim Cheese Sales Months in 
their cities. In most places, the re- 
sulting proclamations got as promi- 


governors have 





Trade Groups Key Advertising to Christmas 





\ 
} COTTON 


CHRISTMAS gg. 











nent position in the local papers as 
the Russo-Finn war. These appeals 
have led to challenges between cities 
to see who can sell the most cheese 
Milwaukee’s big breweries, backing 
their slogan, “Cheese and beer—they 
go together,” have purchased tons of 
Christmas cheese for select distribu- 
tion. And many industries are giv- 
ing employees Christmas gifts of 
cheese 

Newspapers and radio play an im- 
portant role in the campaign. All 
stations in the state are broadcasting 
announcements that Wisconsin cheese 
makes the ideal gift. Outside the 
state, several big stations are carry 
ing the first extensive paid-for pro- 
grams in behalf of Wisconsin's dairy 
products. 

Another trade association which is 
finding a new way to speed up mem- 
bers’ Christmas sales is the American 
Booksellers Association. Its main 
drive is centered around “Book 
Tokens,” which are gift certificates 
designed to eliminate the danger of 
giving books which the receiver has 
already read. Book tokens have had 
an enormous vogue in England, but 
have never been popularized here. 
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. retail grocery, 14 object to alcoholic 
everages on moral grounds, 13 just don’t 


frink 


and 73 consume beer, wine, and 
juor in their homes. Of the drink- 

some 15 prefer beer or liquor 
e. Of the 58 wine consumers, ac- 
cording to the survey, 25 imbibe regu- 
larly and 33 occasionally, 


»>wW 


Big Stores Pay Best? 


Effect of chain trend to 
fewer and larger units seems to 
be shown in Walgreen report. 
Sates up 44%. Net 38%. 
Number of stores down 3%, from 509 to 
493. These figures from Walgreen Co.’s 
report raise the question of whether the 


income up 


lrug chain experience checks with the 
grocery chain experience that fewer and 
higger stores mean better business. 

The Walgreen Co. (whose president 
and founder, Charles R. Walgreen, died 
this week) has opened some large and 
elaborate stores of late, such as those in 
New Orleans and Miami (BW—Aug28 
'37,p49). Such stores run up the over- 
head, but do they attract enough extra 
customers to cut the expense percentage? 
Walgreen’s report indicates the possi- 
bility, and Walgreen executives’ reluc- 
tance to talk about it suggests they may 
have something too good to urge on 


competitors. 


The official explanation is that there is | 


a gradual and unpremeditated trend 
toward larger average stores. More small 
stores are closed than big ones, because 
when a small store falls below the break- 
even line no simple remedy is guaranteed, 
whereas a rent reduction will usually 
boost a big store back into the bucks. 
Most landlords, unwilling to lose a 
big chain tenant who pays his rent 
promptly, can be shown the light of 


reason. Q.E.D. 


Elliott Roosevelt’s Network 


CLammInG 35 Hours of weekly sponsored 
time and an assured annual revenue 
of $6,000,000, Elliott Roosevelt’s new 
radio chain, Transcontinental Broadcast- 
ing System, is getting ready to go on the 
air Jan. 1 (BW—Nov18'39,p30). 

Roosevelt has dropped his just-an-in- 
terested-spectator attitude, and has be- 
come the organization’s president. John 
T. Adams, first announced as president, 
has become chairman of the board. 

The organization has established head- 
quarters at 570 Madison Avenue, New 
York, and boasts 93 member stations. 
Big-city outlets include WMCA, New 
York; WJJD and WIND, Chicago: 
KCMO, Kansas City; the Northwest 
Broadcasting Network; KXOK, St. Louis; 
WMEK, Boston; KQV, Pittsburgh; KYA, 
San Francisco; KFWB, Hollywood; 
WCBM, Baltimore; WTOL, Toledo, and 
WBNY, Buffalo. 
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Versatile Display 
Focuses Attention on 
Blue Bonnet Margarine 


A packing unit — a counter display —a wall 
sign—a display easel — and a price marker— 
all of these are parts of a new carton used by 
Standard Nut Margarine Company, Indianap- 
olis, developed with the cooperation of Suth- 
erland Paper Company. 

The stand-up display, which is the carton 
cover, is removable and is cut and marked for 
folding into an easel, a price marker, or a wall 
sign. Irs development typifies the versatility of 
Sutherland carton designers whose package 


construction knowledge enables them to make 
one container perform multiple duties. 

These colorful new cartons are being used 
to market Standard Nut’'s popular Blue Bonnet 
oleomargarine. 

Manufactured also by Sutherland are the 
individual paraffined cartons which hold one 
pound of Blue Bonnet oleomargarine 

Thus, from one experienced manufacturer, 
the Standard Nut Margarine Company was 
able to obtain display materials, packing units, 
and individual cartons necessary for marketing 
its product. 


Frozen Chicken Sells Better 
in New Carton 


Several distinctive advantages not incorpo- 
rated in most frozen foods packages feature the 
Louisiana style carton recently introduced by 
Sutherland Paper Company, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


This new type folding carton ships flat, re- 
quires no gluing, and is made in one piece. 
Three end thicknesses and double wall front 
are intact when the package is set up. The fact 
that the package has web corner construction, 
has no interior slots or Jocks means that it is 
virtually leakproof. This is highly important 
because the package has less tendency to cling 
to the freezing coil when set in “sharp” freezers. 

The Louisiana style carton is cold-water 
waxed. It stands up better under extreme re- 
frigerating conditions and provides an excel- 
lent air seal, which minimizes the possibility 
of dehydration of frozen products. 
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Fairmont Creamery Con 
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fry or fricassee. The entire package 
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Louisiana style carton whi 
from a group of packages subn 


tabl 


ot the 
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This package is ideal for frozen vege 
frozen fowl, and frozen meats. It can be made 
in a variety of shapes, and sizes, with or with- 
out windows. Window cartons can be filled 
through top opening. 


Freshness, Flavor 
Retained in 
Kroger Donuts and Cookies 


With bakery sales zooming, Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Company, of Cincinnati, Ohi 
gives credit to high quality ingredients, expert 
bakers, and Sutherland greaseproof, 1 ture- 
proof trays. 

Illustrated the Kroger’s Clock Pastry 
Donut Tray and Swingtime Cookie Tray mad 
from Sutherland's new process board which 


are 


combines three protective materials into a sin- 
gle moistureproof, greaseproof sheet. 

This new “built-in 
tremes of cold or heat and the pac kage will not 
discolor from grease Both dk } 
retain their flavor and freshness 

With the contents displayed neatly ir 
tray, the entire package is wrapped in trans- 
parent cellulose material. The sanitary appear- 
ance of the package and the lasting freshness 
of the contents have added to the popularity 
of these rwo famous Kroger items. 


protection resists ex- 


mutts an ! COmoanics 
indefinitely 
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Sutherland Serves America’s 
Largest Organizations 


A list of Sutherland's clients reads like a 
blue book of American business Quality ma 
terials and quality workmanship, combined 
with carton design ingenuity, makes the Suth- 
erland Company “‘package headquarters” for ; 
tremendous list of industries. 


rtisement 
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Park-N-Shop Plan 


Downtown St. Louis firm, 
_ hope to win back customers who 
shun traffic congestion. 


Downtown St. Louis business 
hopefully watching Park-N-Shop 
service designed to eliminate the ; 
and inconvenience of parking fo 
pers. They hope it will, as the pr 
predict, bring back customers w 
buy in neighborhood retail centers 
than drive into the congested 
where curbstone parking is a ma 
luck and parking lots crowded 
conveniently located. 
Seventy retail stores and special! 
cerns, and one bank, have made o1 
contracts with Park-N-Shop to park ; Or 
ears of their patrons and to pro 2 
S aetaee | free bus service between the garag even and 
The Some dame the shopping district. made 
ot is bee Ge . Subscribers to the plan pay a month! iver aM 
Seal constvacthen ir] : charge of $2. Motorists buying at a: top. A hi 
ity of the participating shops present r nently dis 
parking check when making pur : Space fi 
Each indorsement stamped on the check he buses 





by the retail establishment entitles the wibseriber 

shopper to one hour’s free parking r displa: 

store pays Park-N-Shop 10¢ an indors scribing 

ment, and is free to give as many iantities 

wishes. close th 
Park-N-Shop operates two 

senger buses throughout the day, tra {ntici pé 


G ? ee bl os : ing a mile and a half route throug Origina 
ontrol units may be similar in basic principle, but there is a vast downtown section. There is a bus « resident 


difference in the results and performance produced by the Gradutrol 
System compared with conventional types of pneumatic control. The : 


. . . . ao r 
new M-H Gradutrol Thermostat is as improved in performance as —— , 
ae ° ~ ° iphie ga 
it is in appearance. The Gradutrol System as a whole brings a new YOU CAN A 
ms No 


and astounding degree of accuracy and responsiveness to pneumatic SHOP DOWNTOWN « - ee 
tal pass 


control as a result of 26 distinct improvements engineered by : : on 
: , : : ‘ ‘ subs 
Minneapolis-Honeywell since its entrance into this branch of the Caryn 
. ° ay ior a wa 


vestmel 





control field. The Gradutrol System actually gives to pneumatic con- 
trol an outstanding new performance hitherto believed impossible. FREE 
ISTORE-DOOR BUS SERVICE 
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See facilitate: 
“Five Star” Control for Large Space Heating SSS \ 
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% COMPLETE LINE .. . Minncapolis- the comfort and convenience for which th-y _—: = . ~ — space an 
Honeywell is the only manufacturer with a are designed. == as : ‘ 
complete line of simplified control units, both 7 adio sta 
pneumatic and electric. % UNDIVIDED RESPONSIBILITY . . . Se Sy Three 
By completely engineering a control system from — P . 
*% IMPARTIAL ENGINEERING ... start to finish, resporsibility in every M-H in- ene ’ bt) ; \-Shop ' 
Having all types of control, M-H Engineers can stallation is undivided. aun yen sa pon © exe tes Sow a ed . : 
make impartial recommendations in the selection —— ¥ day am 
of equipment . . . either pneumatic, electric %* DEPENDASBILITY AND SERVICE .. = — oneepasacurs - — “ill tax 
or a combination of both. M-H controls are the result of more than $4 years 2 os . os _ 
of leadership and the largest, most modern re- ari 
*% OPERATING EFFICIENCY ... search and manufacturing facilities. Service is anal 
M-H Precision Control enables heating or air available through an international network of — I hnree 
conditioning systems to deliver economically all branch offices and distributors. - = . perate 








ticipatin; 
When you install Minneapolis-Honeywell Automatic Controls on 
your heating or air conditioning system, you know youare getting a 
control system backed by an engineering responsibility which insists 
that the best is none too good. M-H Engineers stand ready to work 
with your architect, engineer, or contractor in solving your control Ads in St. Louis papers tell shoppers vhen th 
problem . . . Minneapolis- Honeywell Regulator Company, 2728 how they can park in a 1,000-car g &k Co.’s ¢ 


Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Chi 
ring 


to and from the downtown shopping ! oe 
MInneAPoli S-HOn oo WE “4 district. For each purchase in « 9 pl 
| affiliated > a same of 


Sears 














CURBSTO 
age, use the Park-N-Shop bus seri 


store, a shopper gets 
stamp on her parking check, « stuf 
linnea| 


OF hadulrol 5 yslem titling her to an hour’s parking fre 
: . Sears 
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firms 
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lew paararen ron oie = 
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op- 
W 
My Company is considerate of me, 
ind fy too....! also get group insurance. 
, Organizers of the Park-N-Shop service launch the first bus. BUILDS BETTER MORALE 
ven and a hs i ‘s. Thirteen stops ation-wide publicity stirred up by the 
even and a h 4 eager ge _ n —_ — P ms : ’ 9 _ ; P 7. 2 Wishout cbliquicn, silesied expen 
. made and the smartly uniformes oranges and grapefruit. The fact is tha of the Aetna Group Division will 
river announces the shops near each Sears is not attempting to woo citrus gladly explain all forms of employee 
1 op. A list of locations is also promi- growers to love mail order and chain snsurance and how they can be fitted 
yently displayed in the bus. stores, and is not inching back into the to your requirements 
Space for advertising display cards in grocery business from which it retired Aetna group insurance is 
the buses is rotated weekly among the years ago. i - available for all coverages 
the aibscribers. Park-N-Shop supplies coun- Sears says this is just a run-of-mine Life—Pensions—Sickness 
+ display cards for the stores. Folders experiment to test a line of merchandise. — Accident—Hospitali- 
scribing the service are furnished in The deal is with one Texas grower. Sears zation. 
iantities at cost for firms desiring to sends him its customers’ orders, he drop- 
close them in packages and mail. ships the fruit. A similar deal flopped in FTNA LIFE 
se : 1931. If the present deal sells lots of INSURANCE COMPANY 
intict pate Large Business fruit, it may be continued or extended. Hartford ae Coan 


















Originated by Bernard Von Hoffman, 
president of the Von Hoffman Realty & 


Investment Co., and Albert J. Tebeau, | 

anager of the company’s three-story | YOU CAN INDEED BE PROUD 
iblic garage, Park-N-Shop began opera- rf jist 

ms Nov. 15 with 50 subscribers. The HM ib OF THESE FINE BOOKCASES 
tal passed 70 in three weeks 


i substantial expenditure was made | — Skilled craftsmanship and the finest materials 


are combined in these distinctive wood book- 
cases, designed for home and office. They per- 
mit room rearrangement at your pleasure and 
blend harmoniously with other furnishings. 














for a waiting room with photo-electric 






ors, and for an inter-communicating 
yvstem throughout the garage which 
facilitates the placement and pickup of 
ars. A $5,000 initial advertising cam- 
aign has made use of both newspaper 








Globe-Wernicke sectional and solid end book- 


space and spot announcements on three : : . : 
ee a DOR cases are made in a variety of styles and sizes. . 


radio stations. ABOOKCASE : : : 
This fine sectional book- | SOld at reasonable prices by leading furniture 








\ Three weeks after its inception Park- od ak Siekasten ae 
a: \-Shop was handling more than 100 cars  emeagee “grows as your and office equipment dealers everywhere. Ask 
, = ibrary grows". . . excel- 
i iday and predictions are that the volume lent value. your dealer for a free copy of our 32-page book- 
vill tax the 1,000-car capacity of the let, “The World's Best Books” and for informa- 
7 






garage within a year. 
Three large department stores which 
operate their own garages are not par- 


tion about these fine, inexpensive bookcases. 








ticipating. 





‘unui 
iiiat Lo 
Sears Explains Citrus Deal . 
CURBSTONE CRITICS got excited last week a 
hen they discovered in Sears, Roebuck HEL 
& Co.’s Christmas Bargain Bulletin, from 
e Chicago mail-order plant, a full page 
fering a bushel of oranges or a bushel cONOMY BOOKCASE BEN FRANKLIN ARDMORE BOOKCASE 

















{ grapefruit, or a mixed bushel, for very pepesptcal sec- BOOKCASE A smart design in a solid 
&] 9 . ~- vT tional bookcase . . so Modern style and economy end bookcase several 
1.29 plus express charges on 55 Ib. The tects books from dust ere combined in this solid popular sizes adjust. 
same offer presently showed up in pack- pe Semcee . .., coral end becheese ane able shelves 
: ~ sizes.. 












Minneapolis plants. 


age stuffers from the Kaasas City and 
Sears’ management is puzzled by the | 


She Flobe-“Wernicke Co.\. cincinnati, o. 
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MONEY AND THE MARKETS 





FINANCE - 


SECURITIES - 


COMMODITIES 





Wheat and Cotton Have Field Day 


Leading American cash crops surge upward in 
van of a commodity price rise which suggests a 


secondary buying wave. 


SPECULATION ONCE MORE gripped the 
commodity markets this week. The price 
average compiled by Dow Jones & Co. of 
commodity futures (which has been a 
fast mover and isn’t entirely repre- 
sentative of the present market) pushed 
through the September highs on Wednes- 
day. At the head of the procession were 
America’s two most important cash 
crops—cotton and wheat. 

These two, along with such items as 
wool, silk, rubber, oats, rye, fats and 
oils, hides, tin, and cocoa, have pretty 
much taken the play away from the 
securities markets over the last fort- 
night. To some extent, the movement 
seems to have derived impetus from 
foreign markets, from European buying. 
Certainly the foreign cotton markets— 
notably those in England and in Egypt 
and in India—ran away with them- 
selves. The United States, world’s larg- 
est producer, just followed along. 

This splurge in commodity prices 
suggests two questions of major import- 
ance to every American business man 
and investor: (1) Are prices now ris- 
ing on a solider foundation than in the 


wild market last September? (2) Will 
business activity, finished good prices, 
and securities values give full reflection 
to this upswing in raw materials? 

Both questions might be answered 
positively in the affirmative if it could 
be demonstrated that industry has 
cleaned up the inventories of raw ma- 
terials purchased in the buying boom of 
September and October, if it could be 
proved that inventories of finished goods 
had moved out of plants and into dis- 
tributing channels, and if it were certain 
that retail trade had kept fully abreast 
of distribution. Assuming all those 
things to have happened, it would be 
logical to expect that manufacturers 
now would be restocking raw materials 
inventories and that this restocking 
would be causing a sound secondary 
rise in commodity prices. 


Strong Foreign Influences 


Unfortunately, it will require months 
to find out certainly if raw materials 
have been moving smoothly through 
manufacturing and distributing channels 
into consumption. At present it is pos- 
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sible only to seek out the b 
indications of the true state 

Take the markets for cott; 
silk, tin, and cocoa, and you’l! ; 
one of them dominated in 
lesser degree by factors whi 
large measure beyond the con! 
United States. Eager British b 
been behind the spectacular ris, 
$7 a bale in cotton. The much 
ing advances in rubber in the 
days also started in London. 

Removal of the British price 
put tin up (notwithstanding 
that the international cartel hois: 
duction quotas for the first qu 
1940 to 120% of standard tonn 
stead of the 100% upon which 
agreed only a few days earlier 
ain’s steps to control Gold Coas' 
marketing are keeping prices in 
tremely nervous state. High J; 
consumption of silk continues to |imi 
the supplies which the United States 
can get. Buyers in every case have ¢ 
pay a premium for a promise of earl 
delivery. , 


Cotton’s Peculiar Position 


In the cases of these foreign 
modities, it always is a question w 
the United States can be sure of getting 
adequate supplies. But that’s not the cas 
in cotton. Aug. 1 of this 
had on hand 11,000,000 to 
bales of old cotton, and we wer 
vesting a crop of about 11,700,000 bales 
That adds up to 23,000,000 or 24,000,000 
bales, and record home 
heretofore has been a little under 8,000 
000 bales for a single year. Even thoug! 
the federal government owns directly or 
has a lien on some 10,000,000 bales, ther 
hardly appears to be a domestic shortag 

On the other hand, Liverpool inter 


year we 


12,.000.000 


consumpt 
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; 
esis 


otton they can’t get ships to de- 
ver it. The United States has exported 
ome 2,750,000 bales since Aug. 1, and 
has CO! tracted to send at least 3,000,000 
nore abroad. And domestic consumption 
. running at a rate of approximately 
.900,000 bales for the current cotton 
which ends next July 31). 


huv ¢ 


year 


Thus, with exports due to come close | 


4) 6,000,000 bales and domestic consump- 
‘ion likely to set a new record, the ex- 
sectation is that the world will use some 
2900,000 bales of American cotton in 
excess of this year’s production. 

With the government controlling so 
large a part of the supply, there has been 
» tremendous scramble for cotton in this 

untry, both by mill interests and ex- 
sorters (especially with the latter watch- 
ig the American export subsidy van- 
sh). Cotton in Liverpool and Alexan- 
ria and Bombay has commanded much 
better than normal prices in relation to 
{merican spot markets. And domestic 
cotton mills, booking an enormous busi- 
ess in the last few days as the price of 
itton rose, have been obliged to com- 
yete with foreign buyers. 


Bankers’ Defense 


Association compiles loan 
data as answer to charges of credit 
sagnation, 

BANKING IS BUSY, under centralized lead- 


rship, preparing its answers to claims of 
ts detractors. The banking business is 


complain that even when they can | 
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66 BRITISH 


POWER STATIONS 


wware that there will be new attempts in 


the coming Congress to set up some new 


form of government competition in the 


field of small business, and it is getting 
together facts and figures to throw at 
those Congressmen who contend that 
banking isn’t doing its duty. 

Most conspicuous effort is one now 
heing carried forward by the American 
Bankers Association. It is gathering, state 
by state, data on new loans extended 
and on old loans renewed. It is tabulat- 
ng new mortgage loans. It is averaging 
the figures to bear out the contention 
that most loans are small. 

Keynoting the survey is Robert M. 
Hanes, president of the A.B.A., head of 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., of 
Winston-Salem, N. C., and brother of 
John W. Hanes, Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury. Basing his estimates on figures 
which are representative of about half 
the banks in the country, Mr. Hanes 
declares that more than 14,000 loans 
were made during every banking hour in 
the first six months of 1939 

“The commercial banks of this coun- 
try made 7,369 new loans to business 
ganizations and individuals throughout 
the country during every banking hour 
between Jan. 1 and June 30, and renewed 
7,252 outstanding loans during every 
banking hour,” Mr. Hanes declares. 


IN BRITISH power plants alone, 876 mechanical draft fans of 
Sturtevant design have been installed in 66 stations by James 
Howden & Co. (Land) Ltd., London—since 1930 


significant is the fact that 55 installations were repeat orders. 


Even more 


Because of its proved high efficiency and dependability, Sturte- 
vant Air Handling and Air Conditioning Equipment has won 
the confidence and respect of engineers and business executives 
throughout the world. Its applications are virtually unending, 
ranging from vehicular tunnel ventilation for Pennsylvania's 
new super-highway to air conditioning service in Syrian Desert 
tractor busses. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS 

Branch Offices in 40 Other Citi 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited —Galt, Toronto, M 





urievan 


ACG. v. &. Pat. OFF 


a” 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER 
OF AIR HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


FOR VENTILATING AIR CONDITIONING 
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Are you disturbed hy 


Diesel NOISE? 


@ Prevent Diesel exhaust noise 
with the Burgess Snubber. Unlike 
conventional mufflers, the Snubber 
snubs the high velocity gas slugs 
that are the cause of exhaust noise. 

The Burgess Snubber also pre- 
vents line surges, a cause of high 
fuel consumption with ordinary 
mufflers. It can be used with any 
engine, and its location is not 
critical. Write Burgess Battery 
Co., Acoustic Div., Dept. B, 500 
West Huron St., Chicago. 


PREVENT Diesel Exhaust Noises 


ae 
pated FS ” 


Delia ee 


SNUBBERS 


PATENTS APPLIED FOR 





, 
LOEW'S INCORPORATED 

“THEATRES EVERYWHERE" 
December 9th, 1939. 
THE Board of Directors on December 8th, 
1939 declared a dividend at the rate of 
50c per share on the outstanding Common 
Stock of this Company, payable on December 
30th, 1939 to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 19th, 1939. Checks 


will be mail 
DAVID BERNSTEIN 
Vice-President & Treasurer 
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DIRECT MAIL 


Complete Lists Covering 
Industry's Major Markets 


MAIL DIVIWON 


McGRAW Witt PUBLISHING CO.) 
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R GUIDE TO 
G00 LVINGIN 


All rooms with beth— 
radio reception 





| “These banks made 163 new mortgage 


loans during every banking hour in the 
same period.” 

So far, the A.B.A. has made public 
loan data on 19 states for the first half 
of 1939. These figures for new loans and 
renewals follow: 


New Loans Renewals 
(in thousands—000 omitted) 
$14,000 
250,000 

32,000 
620,000 
110,000 
120,000 
160,000 

52,000 
160,000 


Arizona 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Illinois 
Iowa 
Kansas .... 
Louisiana .. 
Maine 
Maryland ..... 
Massachusetts . 
Minnesota ..... 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey.... 
New York 
Rhode Island.. 
Vermont 
Virginia 
West Virginia. 
Wyoming 
Another interesting contribution to 
thinking on the subject of banking is pro- 
vided by a brief study just completed by 
the New York Trust Co. It takes up the 
history of banking from 1929 to 1939 
under the title of “Banking as a Busi- 
ness.” This undertakes to be a dispas- 
sionate study rather than an apology, 
and it outlines the salient reasons for de- 
clines in lending—all of them well known 
but worthy of restatement at a time of 
political activity. The bank also outlines 
the fields which bankers have entered in 
order to avoid putting too large a portion 
of earning assets into securities, notably 
the billion dollars of term-loans extended 
to industry to provide it with intermedi- 


10,000 


ate-term capital. 





FINANCIAL ANGLES 





| Treasury Refunding 


continues to find the 
government bond market to his liking. 
This week he offered to exchange $1.,- 


Sec. MorGcentHau 


378,000,000 of 18% Treasury notes 
(which aren’t due until next March) 
for new 24% notes maturing in 12 to 14 
or for 1% notes maturing in 59 
months. Anyone who doesn’t care to 
swap old notes for new may have face 
value of his holdings in cash. This op- 
eration follows successful offering of 
$500,000,000 of the Treasury’s 2% notes 
due in 9 to 11 years to raise new money. 


Reserve Out of Bill Market 


For THE FIRST TIME in ten years, the 12 
Federal Reserve banks last week carried 
no Treasury bills among their invest- 
ments. Fact is, for almost a year the 
reserve banks have not been buying new 
discount bills as rapidly as old ones 


years, 
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Toasting a Merger? 


Jovial dinner companions wer. 
two rubber men at the annu 
quet of the National Associat 
Manufacturers. They ar 
Charles E. Speaks, president of } 
and F. B. Davis, Jr., presid 
U.S. Rubber. And they're not 
ing off merger stories. U. S. R 
has offered $6.75 in cash an 
fourth share of its common stoc 
each of Fisk’s common shares 





matured and were paid off. They adopt 
this policy because their 
with commercial banks for ne 
issues frequently forced the price 
a no-yield basis. 

As recently as last June, the | 
tral banks held $476,800,000 of 
Treasury’s 90-day bills. In September 
the Reserve was put in the embarrassi: 
position of contributing to the war lb 
because it bought Treasury bonds 
prevent utter collapse of Secreta: 
Morgenthau’s market. By purchasing 
some $475,000,000 of these bonds, t 
pumped up the credit base to that ex 
tent. However, now that they hav: 
their bill holdings run down, that 
tribution to the credit base has beet 
neutralized—and without upsetting bond 
prices by any large amount of open 
market sales. 


competit 


Talking to Stockholders 
In San Francisco this week, 
stockholders sat down with the manage- 
ment of General Mills, Inc., to an 
formal chit-chat concerning compan) 
affairs and such. In Los Angeles 
week and in Detroit last September 
similar meetings were held. Gen 
Mills is trying out this novel method 
of confabbing with stockholders, Jar 
F. Bell, the company’s chairman 
plained, “because I believe that perso: 
and informal contacts can accomplis! 


some 150 
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och that cannot possibly be brought 
wut through printed reports.” The 
ape! v’s full-fledged annual meeting 
ystockholders will be held on Monday, 
Dec. 18, in Wilmington 


faxing Corporate Capital 

jyoTHER CHAPTER was written this week 
the long story of state and local 
forts to tax corporations’ capital in 
ge way or another. It took the form 
{a Supreme Court decision against 
ford Motor in its suit charging uncon- 
ditutionality of a Texas franchise tax. 
Texas undertakes to collect 60¢ on each 
9,000 of a corporation's capital which 
sused to carry on its business in Texas. 
To compute the amount of capital de- 
voted to Texas business, the state under- 
skes to determine the relation of the 
orporation’s sales in Texas to its total 















ales 

Ford has about $3,000,000 invested in 
Texas. For the year in question, its gross 
siness In Texas was about $34,000,000 








Texas levied its franchise tax on 3.85% 
‘the company’s $600,000,000 of capital, 
d claimed $7,529. The company said 
the tax should have been $1,224. The 
gh court upheld without question the 
ight of a state to tax a corporation for 

privilege of carrying on _ business 
rithin the state, and said a privilege tax 
‘hus based on a proportionate share of 










sets Was constitutional. 





Investors, Unite! 
{NEW UNION burst into being this week. 
This was a union of investors—the 
\merican Investors Union—organized in 
New York to champion the rights of 
e minority stockholder. And like many 
other new union, it immediately struck 
snag: Adolph A. Berle, former New 
York City chamberlain, claimed by the 
\IU as a sponsor, denied affiliation and 
aid he knew nothing about the organi- 
ation. 

Despite this, the union still went about 
veeking investor subscribers. For $3 a 
ear, it will supply members with anal- 
yses of the financial reports of companies 
whose stocks they own, send a year’s sub- 
«ription to the AIU magazine, and serve 
sa proxy at company meetings 





















Insurance Cuts Rescinded 


Ernest Paumenr, Illinois director of in- 
surance, stirred up quite a mess of 
trouble for himself when, after a survey 
f costs of acquisition, he found agents’ 
and brokers’ commissions too high, and 
rdered them reduced to 25% and 15% 
respectively on automobile fire, theft 
and collision insurance (BW—Oct28’39, 
pil). Protests, pressure and law suits 
descended en masse upon him, and now 
he has backed down. He rescinded his 
order, which was to take effect on Jan. 
1, after Gov. Horner declared Palmer 
exceeded his authority in seeking to 
regulate commissions. 
















3.85% of its $888,000,000 total gross. | 
| 












































Voney and the Varkets 





Arnold 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


onthe 


This is an announcement and is not to be construed as an offer to sell or 
solicitation of an offer t 


The offering is 


$45,000,000 








Northern Indiana 
Public Service Company 


22/07 


First Mortgage Bonds, Series A, 334% 








Dated August 1, 1939 Due August 1, 1969 





Price 100% and accrued interest 

















The Prospectus may be obtained in any state in which this announcement is 


asareregistered dealers and are 


A state. 


circulated from only such of the undersigne 


df 
offering these securities in compliance with the securities law in suc 





HALSEY, STUART 4 CO. Inc 
GLORE, FORGAN 4 CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY 4 CO. 
mC Oeroestto 
A.G.BECKER4 CO. CENTRAL REPUBLIC COMPANY HARRIS, HALL 4 COMPANY 
‘mCOMPORATED mC OB PORATED 
HALLGARTEN 4 CO. 


BLAIR 4 CO., INC. EASTMAN, DILLON 4 CO. 








LAZARD FRERES 4 CO. LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION 


December 14,1939 
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Nazi-Red Riddle 


Germany’s true relation to 
Russia a mystery despite uneasi- 
ness over invasion of Finland. 


Beruin (Cable)—The Russian blockade 
of Finland forces Germany into the pecu- 
liar position of being cut off by her ally 
from territory which the Reich has here- 
tofore considered an essential part of its 
continental economic system. Official cir- 
cles are also uneasy over how far Russia 
may go in its claims for western exten- 
sion—especially in southern Europe. 
In 1938 Germany exported 82,000,000 
marks of goods to Finland and imported 
88,000,000. The principal imports were 
wood, 44,000,000 marks; butter and 
cheese, 10,000,000; and copper, 6,500,000. 
Germans resent in particular the closing 
of the only free source at present of 
copper supplies (14,000 tons in 1938). 


Deal on Spheres of Influence? 


Berlin’s true position in relation to 
Moscow is a mystery here as elsewhere. 
A current German press campaign which 
accuses Sweden and Norway of Franco- 
British sympathies in the present con- 
flict raises the question: Was there a 
deal whereby Norway and Sweden were 
assigned to Germany as spheres of in- 
fluence while Germany conceded Moscow 
a free hand in Finland? 

In another press campaign, the British 
are held responsible for recent explosions 
in the Rumanian oil fields and refineries. 
The difficult question of adequate trans- 
portation for oil from Rumania to Ger- 
many has been partly solved by a new 
Soviet-German agreement. The Russians 
have renounced their intention of widen- 
ing the railroad gauge to Russian stand- 
ards between Tzernowitz, Lemberg, and 
Cracow and will permit the daily tran- 
sit of 300 freight cars from Rumania to 
Germany. 

Another significant Southeastern trans- 
portation development is the forthcom- 
ing merger of the Danubian Steamship 
Co., which was formerly Austrian but 
is already controlled by the Hermann 
Goering Works, and the second larg- 
est Danubian shipping concern, the 
Bavarian Lloyd Co. 


Platinum Trade Goes to Berlin 


While no new announcement has been 
made of major Russo-German com- 
modity deals, a German magazine ex- 
presses satisfaction over the expected 
shift of the Soviet platinum trade from 
London to Berlin. In recent years Ger- 
many was forced to buy its entire re- 
quirements of Soviet platinum through 
London. 

In an address at Munich, the Minister 
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How the Germans Buy Their Clothes 


In tHe tone December evenings mil- 
lions of Germans are busy with pencil 
and paper working out “clothing 
plans” for the coming year. They 
must calculate how they can best use 
the 100 points allocated to each Ger- 
man, male and female, under the new 
“Reichskleiderkarte,” or Reich clothing 
card, (Each square on the ration card 
shown below represents one point.) 

In the opinion of neutral experts, 
the plan represents the most ingenious 
attempt ever made in the field of 
rationing to combine the requirements 
of production planning with the predi- 
lections of consumers. In contrast, the 
five food cards (for bread, meat, fats, 
sugar, and miscellaneous foodstuffs), 
provide no choice. 

Merchants are in favor of the new 
plan because it will put an end to the 
period of enforced idleness which 
existed during the first two months 
of the war when sales were virtually 
blocked by the complicated system of 
individual permits for purchases. To 
prevent a “run” on the shops, which 
might be precipitated now that the 
100-point purchase plan is in effect, 
only 30 points can be bought during 
1939 and the remaining points will be 
spread more or less evenly over 1940. 

How the individual will dispose of 
his 100 points will primarily depend 
on whether he believes the suits he has 
will carry him through the next few 
years (pessimists are calculating their 
requirements on the basis of a five 
years’ war). If he thinks they will not, 
he will have to use 60 of his precious 
100 points to buy a new suit. 

Printed on the cards are suggested 
clothing purchase plans for one year. 
Two of these plans—one for men and 
one for women—are reprinted here: 

For Men No. of pts. 
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shirt 

collars iad 
combination underwear 
neckties 

undershirt 


For Women 
pair of woollen bloomers 
chemises .... 
pair of stockings 
pair of socks.. 
handkerchiefs 
pair of gloves.. 
blouse ..... ee 15 
pr. of bloomers (other than woollen) 1 
pullover , 1 
apron 
scarf 
sports training suit 
chemise and skirt. 


SS he ee me ty ee 


Official comment stresses the 
that the arbitrary point system 
been a little less severely graded 
women than for men, because of 
greater importance which women 


tach to being neatly dressed than met 


do. Men “do not lose their self-esteen 


if for some time they have to go about 


“with a mended back of their pants 
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of Economics, Walther Funk, stated 
that October export orders were 30% 
higher in value than the August exports. 
He added that industry was unable to 
ype with all the export orders booked. 


However, neutral observers discount the 





¢atement, pointing out that some orders 
might have originated in countries to | 
vhich Germany may not be able to ship 
» the near future. Also, the increase in 
export orders might possibly be caused 
by panic. Neutrals, apprehensive that 
Germany may later lack necessary ma- 
terials for manufacture, may be buying 
excessive quantities of goods and hoard- 
ing. In any case, the figure is not indic- 
ative of the country’s actual export 
ability. The best-informed opinion places 
the volume of present foreign trade turn- 









over by Germany at 55% of the pre-war 
level—as a maximum. 


Busy Dominion 


War orders are small to 
date, but manufacturing employ- 
ment is now at a 19-year high. 






orders in Canada have not averaged more 
than $4,000,000 a week since the out- 
break of hostilities but they are begin- 
ning to show up in Dominion business 
activity. 

In November, employment in the man- 
ufacturing industries touched a 19-year 
high, with the biggest gains in the textile 
and iron and steel industries. Steel out- 
put is nearly double what it was a year 
ago, and electric power production is run- 











grain ships are on their way down the 
lakes now, winding up a season which 
brought grain movement to 234,792,000 
bu., compared with only 158,034,000 bu. 
last year. 

Canadian textile companies have al- 
ready produced 20,000 soldiers’ uniforms 
and overcoats, and are starting shortly on 
80,000 more. Woolen factories have been 
so rushed that they were forced to turn 
down French government orders for 
blankets. Authorities claim 150 woolen 
and worsted mills in eastern Canada are 
now working on war orders. 












Newsprint Exports above 1938 
The newsprint industry is benefiting 
from the inability of the Scandinavian 
countries to maintain shipments through 
the war zone to old customers in the 
United States. Exports of Canadian news- 
print are running 10% ahead of last year. 
Rye whisky exports are also up, nearly 
15%, presumably because of the fear that 
Scotch will not be arriving from Britain 
in the customary quantities. 
Tremendous secrecy surrounds the new 
war orders which are being placed this 
month, particularly because the business 
is in lines of immediate military signifi- 
cance, The reported $5,000,000 shell or- 
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ning 10% ahead of last year. The last | 
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The Postage Meter Co. 
% 1401 Pacific Street 
Stamford, Conn. 
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... and please the men in your life! 


The smart business girl no longer menaces tender 
tongue and luscious lips by sticking stamps! . . . Sticking 
is slow—and isn’t sanitary! ... A little red Postage 
Meter will take stamp-sticking, stamps, and envelope 
sealing out of her business life forever . . . The postage 
is in the Meter, loss proof, theft proof, borrow proof . . . 
and is printed on the envelopes; or on tape for parcel 
post—any amount of postage needed . . . The Meter even 
keeps its own records on postage and mailing—accounts 
for every postage penny . . . The letters look neater, and 
move faster in the postoffice! 

Then the office boy doesn’t have to gallop out for 
stamps so often... the bookkeeper doesn’t fuss about 
the postage account . . . the office manager stops worrying 
about postage expense . . . the postal worker doesn’t have 
to face, postmark or cancel Metered mail . . . the boss is 
pleased with the postage saving and efficiency . . . and 
the boy friend doesn’t have to wait on date nights! 

If your office doesn’t have a Pitney-Bowes Postage 
Meter, start your campaign now . . . ask our nearest 
office for a demonstration in your office on your mail... 


and kiss the stamps goodbye! 


Branches in principal cities. Consult your 
telephone directory. IN CANADA:. The Canadian 
Postage Meters & Machine Co., Lid. 


PITNEYanss SSTBOWES 
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der which was placed by the British au- 
thorities with the Massey Harris Co. is 
really only an educational order. Appar- 
ently the British have agreed to spend 
this much with the 
they are asking for immediate delivery 
on only a part of the order in the near 
future. 

A similar deal, though slightly smaller, 
is reported to have with 
Dominion Engineering Co., a subsidiary 
of Dominion Bridge, and the Robert 
Mitchell Co., which made shell parts in 
the last war and recently installed equip- 
ment for the manufacture of airplane 


company, though 


been made 


parts, is said to be on the list for new 
educational shell orders from the British. 


Canada Reserved As Arsenal 

The are in 
Canada to handle this business admit 
frankly that they are not eager to place 
large ammunition orders unless and until 
the war takes a more active turn. Then 
Canada will be needed as an arsenal for 
the Allies. 

Since it takes nearly six months to tool 
up a factory for mass production accord- 


London authorities who 


ing to British specifications, present or- 
ders are being made only to assure an 
adequate supply later if needed. 

In addition to the British orders, the 
Canadian government placed $2,- 
800,000 of war business recently. The 
two largest individual orders went to the 
Irvin Air Chute Co, ($308,300) at Mon- 


has 


treal, and the Stewart Construction Co. 
($164,849), at Sherbrooke, Ontario. 
Other business was scattered from Van- 
couver to Halifax. 

Orders for trawlers and anti-submarine 
will be within the next 
month. The trawlers will cost between 
$500,000 and 800,000. Delay in placing 
this business has been due to a disagree- 
ment with the British over the cost of 
construction. Canadian shipyard workers 


placed 


boats 


ordinarily receive higher wages than Brit- 
ish, and ho plan has yet been worked out 
to cover this differential. 

The new provincial government in Que- 
bee is making a sweeping clean-up of 
“New Deal” labor legislation introduced 
by the former Duplessis government. As- 
sessments under the Fair 
Wage Act will be discontinued after the 
first quarter of 1940. Until then, com- 
panies are being asked to continue the 


on business 


payments in order to meet the $600,000 
which the Fair Wage Board owes the 
Quebec treasury. 

The Fair Wage Act was designed to 
end all strike troubles and maintain a 
state of perpetual labor peace in Quebec. 
Through the Fair Wage Board, the gov- 
ernment was to determine rates of pay 
and working conditions in various indus- 
tries. Theoretically there was to be no 
further need for the unions. It was to 
pay the salaries of the Fair Wage Board 
and the costs of administration that in- 
dustry was asked to pay a special levy. 


Ryerson Has Thousands of Tons 
In Stock for Immediate Shipment 


Especially now, when steel deliveries are somewhat uncertain, it | 


is good to know that Ryerson has large and diversified stocks of 
certified steel on hand for quick shipment. 

Thousands of manufacturers in every line are daily drawing on 
these stocks to meet current requirements. Ryerson immediate ware- 
house shipment forms cheap insurance for the protection of your 


production schedules. 


Check up and play safe on your steel requirements. Ten large 
Ryerson plants, carrying more than 10,000 kinds, shapes, and sizes of 
steel and allied products, stand ready to meet both your regular and 


emergency needs—and you will get Ryerson certified quality at no | 
extra cost. If you do not have the current Ryerson Stock List, we shall | 
be glad to send a copy. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, Boston, Philadelphia, Jersey City. 
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What Will Russia Do in Balkans? 


Economic importance of Ukraine, despite efforts 
to shift, industrial centers, emphasizes that Soviet is 
playing for bigger stakes than in Finland. 


GERMAN TROOPS occupied Russian terri- 
tory twice during the years the Bolshe- 
viks were struggling to set up a govern- 
ment after the overthrow of the Czar. 
Once was in the north when they sup- 
ported the “whites” in Finland and helped 
to set up an independent Finnish state. 
The other time was when the independ- 
ent Ukrainian People’s Republic invited 
German troops to help in the struggle 
against the Reds. 

Russia’s new struggle with the Finns 
has developed into a far broader conflict 
than most people believed possible. The 
outcome is still uncertain. The unfavor- 
able international effect on Russia is un- 
questioned. Nevertheless, following pro- 
vocative attacks on Rumania in the 
Communist press in Moscow, the world 
has its eyes on the Balkans for a next 
move by Germany or Russia. 

If Berlin moves toward 
supplies in Rumania, Allied guarantees 
are supposed to become effective. In con- 
trast with the case of inaccessible Poland, 
Britain and France—due to their pact 
with Turkey—can send ships and troops 
througk the Dardanelles to help the 
Rumanians. 

After Finland, the last old Russian 
territory in Europe which the Soviets 
hope to regain is Bessarabia in Rumania. 
But if Russia attacks Rumania, it auto- 
matically calls for a break with London 
and Paris. However thin the tie between 
Berlin and Moscow, both would then be- 
come the acknowledged enemies of the 
Allies. 

Kremlin’s Aims Not New 

Though the world generally was sur- 
prised by the Soviet attack on Finland, 
Moscow for a long time had been making 
preparations for an attempt to gain bases 
in the eastern Baltic. One of the demands 
that the Kremlin made on Britain and 
France when they were discussing the 
possibility of a pact to stop Germany 
early last spring was the right to estab- 
ish air and naval bases both in Finland 
and the three Baltic states to the south. 

In the Balkans, the Kremlin has been 
equally obvious. Pressure was put on 
lurkey to close the Dardanelles to all 
foreign naval vessels, and probably to 
grant Moscow a voice in their control. 


coveted oil 


Russia has also been flirting with Bul- 
garia, the stubborn opponent to a Balkan 
bloc so long as it does not bring a return 
of former Bulgarian territories. 

More significant, the Soviets have been 
systematically cutting down their eco- 
nomic dependence on the very vulnerable 
Ukraine. Feature of the first Five-Year 
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Plan (1928-1932) was the giant, Amer 
ican-built dam across the Dnieper at 
Dnepropetrovsk. Around this huge power 
project which is second in size only to 
Boulder Dam has been built a great in 
dustrial community. Super-project of the 
present Plan is a hydro-electric plant on 
the Volga far to the east. 

Russia’s largest coal supplies still come 
from the great mines in Don river basin 
less than 400 miles from the Rumanian 
border. Even if Russia can successfully 
defend this region from attack, a war 
would tax transportation facilities and 
the great industrial cities of the north 
would be deprived of coal. 

New “Oil Capital” in Ural Zone 

Russia in the last 10 
veloped one great coal field far out in 
Siberia. Recently trainloads of young 
miners have been poured into the Dom- 
barovsky district in the Urals, and a 
coal field with reserves estimated at 
7,500,000,000 tons is expected to be pro- 
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Intercommunication 


in a Wide Price Range! 


This model is 
available in both 
5 and 10 station 


capacity. Ideal 
for the small 
business. 

@ Model 212 has 
a capacity of 12 
stations. Can 
also be fur- 
nished with an- 
nunciator fea- 
ture. 

@ Model 224 hasa 
capacity of 24 
stations. Can be 
used for larger 
installations 


Er Usa 


The cost of securing the many advantages of 
amplified intercommunication for your store, 
office, factory, building or institution is very 
reasonable . . . and the savings from many 
viewpoints will more than offset the small in 

vestment. ... Systems involving a large num 

ber of stations are proportionately low in cost 

... Talk with your Electrical contractor or the 
nearest Graybar Electric House. They will 
work with you in recommending just what 
units and what type of system will best meet 
your specific requirements. In the meantime, 
write for the new Teletalk catalog which de 

scribes each unit in detail and explains fully all 
the advantages of amplified intercommunication 


Teletalk permits the combination of Intercom- 
munication; Paging, Signalling and Sound 
Distribution, in one compact system. 
by Electrical Research Product In 
hone and 
i me oF pow ate 


Licensed under 
t Patents of American Tele 


Company and Western Fiectric « 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 

Racine, Wisconsin, U.S.A. Established 1909 

Export Dept.: 100 Varick St., New York City 
Cable Address: “ARLAB" New York 
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WILL STALIN TURN ON THE BALKANS NEXT? 


m—— PreVersailles Borders 


1, Besides Poland's most important oil wells, Moscow's share of 
the Polish pie included 4,000,000 Ukrainians, always a trouble 
some minority in Poland and often mentioned by Germans as a 
nucleus around which they hoped to build a great, German 
dominated Ukrainian state. 


2. Another $00,000 Ukrainians live in Ruchenia, the southeastern 
tip of old Czechoslovakia which was grabbed by Hungary last 
March 


3, Bessarabia — twice the size of Massachusetts — was taken away 
from the Bolsheviks after the last war. Bessarabia has no im 
portant forufications along its Soviet frontier; Rumania has built 
«ts eastern Maginor Line along its old frontier facing Bessarabia. 


4, Old Rumania included the country’s richest possessions — oil 


ducing 24,000,000 tons a year by 1942. 

The center of the oil industry is also 
shifting to the east. Nearly 75% of 
Russia’s oil now comes from Caucasus 
fields between the Black and Caspian 
seas. But hard-working Soviet geologists 
insist that only 29% of the country’s 
potential reserves are in this rich Baku 
field while 32° are in a great new zone 
between the Volga and the Urals. Here 
there is already a new “oil capital” at 
Ufa, where recently-built refineries han- 
dled 1,000,000 tons of oil last year. 
American engineers are still installing 
new refineries; Soviet workers are laying 
pipe lines from a dozen new wells. 

The Ukraine is steadily dwindling in 


4 
== sae” 


Bucherest 


wells and territory controlling the mouth of the Danube, trade 
route for all of southeastern Europe. Germany covets both. Russia 
doesn't need the oil but bopes to control the western shore of 
the Black Sea, all che way co the Bosporous. 


5, Bulgaria still clamors for the Dobruja, the little triangle of 
territory it lost co Rumania in 1915 after che Balkan wars. Russia 
might try to return it to Bulgaria, in return for more friendly 
relanons with Sofia 


G. ltaly acquired « foothold in the Balkans when ic moved into 
Albania last April. Rome, which still dreams of winning a sphere 
of trade influence in the Balkans, flies into an impotent rage at 
every threat of a German “Drang Nach Osten” along the Danube, 
ot of Russian chreats co Rumania, Bulgaria, and Turkey 


industrial importance in the Soviet 
Union, not because its output is slump- 
ing, but because new mining and indus- 
trial centers are being developed all the 
way to the inaccessible Arctic. Heart of 
this new Russia is the Urals—a region 
which caused Hitler to declare in one 
of his impassioned speeches shortly be- 
fore the Munich crisis: “If the Urals 
their incalculable wealth of raw 
materials, and the boundless cornfields 
of the Ukraine lay within Germany, 
under National Socialist leadership, the 
country would swim in plenty.” 
Progress, on the scale Russia plans it, 
is gradual, and the Urkaine is still essen- 
tial to the armies which must defend 


with 


7. With Rumania, (and Poland), Greece is “guaranteed” by 
Britain and France from actack. 


8, Turkey has fortified the Dardanelles, can throttle Russian trade 
through the Mediterranean, or stymie Allied efforts to aid Ru 
mania by closing the narrow straits. 


9, The Soviet Ukraine —richest province in Russia. From ix 
comes half of Stalin's pig tron, one-chird the manganese ore, 40 

of the steel, 25% of the electric power, and 20% of the wheat 
Moscow is ting its latest indy I efforts on less vul 
nerable areas further east but Stalin would be badly crippled if 
he had to fight a war in Europe without all the raw materials 
and manufactured goods he now gets from che Ukraine. 
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European Russia. It still supplies Russ 


with more than half of its iron ore, 40 
of its manganese, most of its meré 
and two-thirds of its sugar beets. 1 
province alone generates more elect 
power than Sweden. The 
works at Dnepropetrovsk is one of 
largest in the world. 

Backbone of Russia’s aluminum 
dustry is in this area. More than 1! 
of the Soviet Union’s machinery is p 
duced in the Urkaine. The 
works at Lugansk turn out more t! 
1,000 heavy freight locomotives a y« 
Tractor factories at Kharkov can 
duce 150 tractors a day. Nearly 27‘ 
the country’s cement reserves are in | 
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The War Week in Business 


At Home 


War Orders— An aviation 
from Iran (Persia) is in the United 
States negotiating for a “large” num- 
ber of American pursuit planes and 
light bombers. The Rumanian govern- 
ment has bought automobile and air- 
plane parts and deliveries are set to 
begin late in the month. 


mission 


Government Activity: Late this week 
educational war orders, about 50 con- 
tracts amounting to $14,000,000, will be 
announced by the War Department. 

The Army Depot in Philadelphia has 
asked for bids on 800,000 yd. of woolen 
cloth, 100,000 yd. of cotton duck, 215,- 
000 yd. of identification tape, and 
100,000 mattress covers. 

A contract for 11 torpedo boats and 
12 submarine chasers has been awarded 
to the Electric Boat Co. by the Navy 
Department. The Navy has also opened 
bids for 780 tons of ingot copper 

Allied Activity: British and French 
agents are understood to be negotiat- 
ing with two West Coast companies 
Boeing in Seattle and Consolidated 
Aircraft Corp. of California for a 
large number of flying boats 

The Federal Reserve System 
made the first authoritative estimate of 
British and French holdings in_ this 
country. The December of the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin states that at 
the end of August the Allies had dollar 
deposits, gold reserves, and marketable 
$8,440,000,000 in the 


has 


issue 


securities worth 
United States. 

Seven aviation 
Douglas Aircraft Corp., one from Cur- 
tiss-Wright, and one from Lockheed 
left for Europe late last week on an 
Italian liner. Presumably they will 
supervise the assembly of planes pur- 
chased here by England and France, 
but they did not confirm this guess 
because they were under orders from 
their companies not to their 
assignments. 


Finland: A $10,000,000 loan to Fin- 
land for the purchase of agricultural 
surpluses here and other civilian sup- 
plies has been made by the Export- 
Import Bank and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. The Finnish-American 
Export Corp., which will handle the 
fund, is expected to be ready to oper- 
ate by the end of the week. 

Arrangements are already being 
made to buy a large supply of gas 
masks for the civilian population, The 
Finns also want to buy, according 
to Julius Klein, president of the 
new corporation, ambulances, tractors, 
motors, and tires. 


engineers—five from 


discuss 


Trade Conditions — American wool con- 
sumption in the first 10 months of 
this year was 7% higher than in the 
first 10 months of 1938. About 459,000,- 
000 Ib. of shorn wool and 67,000,000 Ib. 
of pulled wool have been used so far 
in 1939. The chemical industry is clos- 


ing the most profitable quarter in its 
existence in the United States. 

The backlog of orders for aircraft 
manufacturers has increased $57,000,- 
000 to $590,000,000 since Nov. 12. When 
United Aircraft Corp. opens its new 
$1,000,000 addition at Hartford, Conn., 
about 4,000 new employees will be 
hired. 

United States Steel Corp. shipments 





British Look at Ships 


has lost more than 100 
merchant ships so far in this 
war, with a total tonnage of 
412,000. Though the British ship- 
yards were turning out vessels 
at the rate of one a day early 
this year, naval demands are 
likely now to increase rapidly 

This accounts for the special 
interest this week in the rumor 
that the British buying mission 
in the United States has con- 
tracted with shipbuilding inter 
American Gulf ports to 
fccilities in order 
to handle urgent British orders 
for cargo Initial con- 
tract is said to be for eight 7,- 
500-ton boats. The Mission ex- 
perienced considerable difficulty 
in getting steel for quick deliv- 
ery but is supposed finally to 
have contracted with Birming- 
ham producers on_ satisfactory 
terms 

Americans will not be surprised 
if the British offer to buy some 
of our old freighters for shuttle 
between Canada and 


Barirain 


ests in 
enlarge their 


V essels. 


service 
Britain 











of finished steel reached 84.7% of ca 
pacity in November. Aluminum, Ltd., 
The International Company, reports its 
operations to be the best on record, 
15% ahead of last year 

England has issued licenses for the 
purchase of cocoa from the Gold Coast 
and Nigeria. Traders will be allowed 
to buy 190,000 tons through March, 
1940. In the comparable period, De- 
cember, 1938, to March of this year, 
traders bought only 170,000 tons. 

When London restored free trading 
on the metal exchange this week, tin 
soared to £270 per ton from £230, the 
price which had been fixed by the Min- 
istry of Supply. Rubber futures in 
London, Singapore, and New York also 
took a sharp rise, traders evidently no 
longer being apprehensive of an early 
price control enforced by the British 
government 
Shipping—A Brazilian official has pro- 
posed a pact between Brazil and the 
United States to carry the trade be- 
tween the two countries only in boats 
belonging to the two countries. How- 
ever, well-informed sources state this 
idea is a chestnut and has certain dis- 


criminatory aspects which would make 
it impractical 

The United States 
drawn its application to transfer 


Lines has with 
rite 
ships to Panamanian registry and has 
begun the operation of a cargo service 
between the United States and Spanish 
ports. All Spanish ports are 
the President's embargo zone 
Meanwhile, Joseph P Kennedy, 
Ambassador to England who is back 
from report to President 
Roosevelt, has that 
American ships be used in runs which 


outside 


Europe to 
suggested laid-up 
France are no longer 
far from 


England and 


able to service but which are 

the war zone 
War Toll of Merchant Ships 

Total 7 tal Through 

Week Before Last 

Tonnage 

423,050 

48,038 

168,655 


Tonnage No. 


British 
French 
Neutral 


$12,836 81 
48,038 10 
237,970 is 


698,844 139 
83,541 14 
782,385 153 


$439,743 
65,652 
605,395 


Total 180 
German 17 
Grand Total 197 


—And Abroad 


Great Britain—-Details of the Anglo 
French trade pact, 
bilization of their 
basis of 176.5 francs to a pound, have 
the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (page 58) 
The Warfare 
nounced 735,00 


including the sta 
currencies on the 


been revealed by 


Economic Ministry an 


that 
destined for Germany have been seized 


tons of goods 
by the French and British navies 
British 
cording to the Society of Motor Manu 
facturers and Traders, are 
to raise export sales from 100,000 units 
The 


Argentina ind 


automobile producers, ac 


ittempting 
a year to 250,000 cars sales drive 
will concentrate’ in 
Uruguay 
“Inland accounts,” or Aski 
held by American ex 
porters, must be used up before the 
end of December, according to the 
Ministry of Economics. Between $1,000, 
000 and $2,000,000 in 
volved 
A new 
pact to 
concluded 
bankers. 


Germany 
mark credits 


credits is in 


standstill 
debts has 


German-American 
cover short-term 


been between German and 
American 
Canada 


Canadian 


Contracts for airplanes from 
have all but 
under- 


manufacturers 
been signed by London, it is 
stood. An announcement is expected in 
a few days, Great Britain is supposed 
to provide the 3,200 to 3,600 airplanes 
Canada will need for its part of the 
empire air project and the mother 
country will spend around $200,000,000 
An additional 8600,000,000 needed for 
the project will be shouldered mainly 
by Canada, which is expected to pro 
vide 80% of the sum 

Japan —Japanese exports to the United 
States have increased 44% since 
August. 
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Ukraine. The machine works at Krama- 
torsk are the largest in the Soviet Union. 

Cotton is a comparatively new crop 
in the Ukraine but already 
grown to supply an expanding textile 
industry. Nearly 20% of Russia’s potato 
crop from this black soil 
Though the entire region lies north of 
a line which could be drawn through 
Halifax, Ottawa, and Minneapolis, its 
mild climate makes it Russia’s greatest 
bread basket. 


enough is 


comes area. 





Economic Basis for Resistance 
authorities have claimed, in 


the face of threats in the last few years, 


Moscow 


| that they can lose all of European 
Russia and still stop their enemies short 
of the Urals, beyond which they can 
| Supls themselves with all necessary 
materials to fight back. 


It is clear from the Kremlin’s decision 
to take aggressive action in Finland that 
Moscow hopes to buttress its borders 
where the country is most susceptible 
to attack. 

If the Balkan borders are next, the 
issue of Rumania will indicate how far 
Stalin really intends to play ball with 
Hitler, for at Bucharest Hitler and Stalin 
will run smack into Britain’s rapidly- 
developing economic “eastern front”, 
and the open hostility of Mussolini. If 
the true extent of Russo-German collab- 
not finally revealed in the 
will come to light in the 


oration is 
Baltic, it 
Balkans. 


Allies Tie Currencies 


Financial agreement comes 
as third move in merger of em- 
pires for prosecution of the war. 


Tuis week the British and French em- 
pires the 
made virtually one as the third step in 
merger was 


were, for purposes of war, 
their military and economic 
completed in London. 

In an unprecedented financial agree- 
ment, they tied their currencies together 
so that for all practical purposes French 
francs and British pounds are _inter- 
changeable at a fixed rate for the dura- 
tion of the war and until six months after 

peace pact has been signed. 

Intensive Franco-British 
started in September when both countries 
declared and agreed 
to coordinate their army, navy, and air 


cooperat ion 
war on Germany, 


forces. 


The second move came a month ago 


when Paris and London announced 
simultaneously that they would coordi- 
nate their entire economic structure. 


They would buy as one in world markets, 
share alike all raw materials from the em- 
pire of either country, pool their mer- 


chant fleets, integrate their war indus- 
tries. 
This week's financial merger was a 


natural follow-up of the first two moves. 
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For the duration of the pact, | 
will settle any French obligatio: 
rate of 1763 francs to the pound. \ 
French will accept pounds at t! 
rate when the British pay the |} 
their expeditionary forces in Fra: 

No gold transfers will be necess 
the settlements of accounts betwe: 
two countries, Neither country \ 
any foreign credits without the ; 
of the other, nor impose any fr 
strictions on trade with the other. | 
Allied loans are raised abroad, B 
will act as guarantor of 60% « 
amount raised, and France for t 
maining 40% 

Beyond the significance of the s; 
tieup between Europe’s two most in 
tant corimercial currencies, it means 
for all economic purposes two of 
biggest trading blocs in the world 
been merged into one. Month-old 
to pool their raw materials resources 
bargain them in world markets to 
highest bidder, or to withhold them { 
potential enemies no matter what | 
they offer to pay, are bolstered by 
new pooling of currencies. 


Repercussions beyond the Empire 


If the new agreement is to work 
cessfully, prices cannot be allowed to ri« 
in one country much more rapidly ¢ 
in the other. This will help to rem 
competition for foreign markets. It 
also force wages in the two countries 
And over a long pet 
it will force a coordination of their he 
industries, 


move together. 


and acceptance of commo 
business practices. 

The effects will be felt far beyond 
two empires. Over long periods of tir 
many little nations and some big or 
have tied their currencies to the Brit 
pound, and to a certain extent have d: 
veloped their economic life 
tion with the British. 


COOP T 
The Scandinavia: 


countries are the outstanding example o! 


this, but Belgium, Holland, and Switz 
land have kept their curren 
closely lined up with London and Pari: 
It is in part to break this econon 
hold of the British on the Scandinavia: 
countries that Russia is trying to set 
nent in Finlar 


also 


its own choice of govern: 









It has already accomplished this 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania. 
MR. PRESIDENT 
This man can do, intelligently, the 
things you Ea do for yourself 
He can see the ople that have to be seen 
but who waste Mt. time He can correlate and 
summarize the information constantly flowing froz 
your division and department heads 2 « H 
can supervise your personnel, handle your corre 


ondence, and follow your instructions until the 
ar fully completed He she ld multiply your 
value and the usefulness of your working day. 

e's now assistant to the president of one f 
the country’s most successful publishing comy: 
For three years he’s been in Rae 
facturing, promotion and sales 
of the personnel (under the boss’ ¢ 
His boss thinks he's great and he’s _ i 
his associates 

e’s twenty-six vears old, unmarried, and a 
graduate of Yale. You'll find him personable, in 
dustrious and intelligent 

P. S. He’s not unhappy 
mself capable of more 
PW-282 
330 W. 


er x and 


course 
liked t 


in his present job, but 
work than it offers 
WEEK 
York 


thinks hi 
BUSINESS 
42nd St., New 
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More Veterans of Industry 
Some WEEKS AGO I reported here a party 
that was held in Worcester, Mass., to 
honor some 800 men and women, veteran 
employees of Worcester industries. 

Now the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers goes Worcester one better—or 
at least, takes in more territory—when it 
brings to its annual Congress of American 
Industry in New York five veteran work- 
ers from as many different companies. 

The five were: Samuel Berry, Arm- 
strong Cork Co., retired last September 
after 76 years service; Flavel W. Wood- 
worth, Pratt & Whitney Div. of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Co., 72 George 
Metzger, Henry Disston & Sons, 69 years: 
Thomas Coonan, Crompton & Knowles 
Loom Works, 68 years; Henry S. Scofield, 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 68 years. When 
I met Tom Coonan up in Worcester I 
rated him as an old-timer, but now it ap- 
pears that he’s just one of the freshmen. 

It was very evident that their bosses, 


years; 


who honored the veterans at a luncheon 
during the Congress, took as much pride 
in playing host as did their employees in 
being guests. 


Master Builder 

As I write ruts, I think of another vet- 
eran who observes this week a notable 
anniversary. 

He is John F. Stevens, now 86 years 
old, and last time I saw him hale and 
hearty as could be. We shared a taxicab 
returning from a commencement where 
Mr. Stevens had just received an hon- 
orary degree. And all the way home, I 
listened with delight to his clear and vig- 
orous comments on a variety of subjects. 

It was 50 years ago Dec. 11, that Ste- 
vens discovered Marias Pass and cracked 
the Rockies for the Great Northern. 
James J. Hill had sent to find it, 
counting on an old Blackfoot legend that 
to the north of the known passes there 


him 


was one even better adapted to a railroad 
grade. Way back in 1806 Lewis had 
heard of it, but all attempts to locate it 
had failed. The story of Stevens’ success- 
ful search for that elusive pass is one of 
shrewd judgment, stubborn courage and 
physical stamina. 

None of the Blackfeet would go with 
him: winter was on and tribal lore pro- 
nounced those mountains “bad medicine.” 
But he found a Kalispell Indian who 
would go with him as get-away man in 
of disaster. Together they made 
their way through a succession of bliz- 
zards until the Indian gave up. He would 
go no farther. Stevens built him a fire 
and left him. He went on alone. 

At length he found what seemed to be 
the pass, but with characteristic thor- 


case 





oughness, he plodded on through and 
down the western slope until he was sure 
he had crossed the main divide. With 
night coming on, he struggled back as far 
as the summit, but in the darkness he 
dared not go on to where he had left his 
Indian and his fire. No firewood was 
available, so for the whole night Stevens 
tramped back and forth on the snow to 
avoid freezing to death. After he got 
back to the Indian agency, he learned 
that during that night the thermometer 
had registered 36 to 40 below zero. 

Stevens had Marias Pass, the lowest 
grade over the American Rockies, except 
that of the Southern Pacific in New Mex- 
ico. Over it roll today the Empire Builder 
and the whole Great Northern fleet. And 
at the summit, facing toward the Pacific, 
stands a heroic bronze statue of its dis- 
coverer, erected by the Great Northern 
when Ralph Budd, now head of the Bur- 
lington, was its president. Stevens him- 
self unveiled it in 1925. 

All this may sound like a page from 
Zane Grey. But it isn’t. Stevens would 
be the first to dismiss it as but an episode 
in the amazing drama of American rail 
road building. And unlike the heroes of 
so many such episodes, his fame does not 
rest wholly upon it 

Both before his conquest of 
Pass a half century ago and since, he 
gave and so far as I know, still is giving 
liberally of his rare judgment and rich 
experience. He was chief engineer of the 
Panama Canal before Goethals, and the 
General always insisted that the canal is 
Stevens’ greatest monument. During the 
World War, rehabilitated the 
Russian railways, and with the approval 
of eight nations, he was made president 
of the Inter-Allied Technical Board 


which administered them. Many honors 


Stevens 


have recognized his exceptional talents 
and services. But I rather suspect that 
Dec. 11 always will hold a top place in 
his list of anniversaries, and that in his 
esteem the imposing bronze figure over 
Marias Pass always will rank high among 
the tributes paid to him 


Stability for Planning 
Last week, before the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, Senator Burton K, 
Wheeler made this significant statement: 
“Business seeks the greatest possible 
degree of stability. Business plans for to- 
morrow must be projected today. Shift- 
ing economic philosophies reflected in leg- 
islative enactments make difficult, if not 
impossible, such planning by business. 
Statutes construed and manipulated by 
over-zealous administrators create an un- 
certainty more feared by business than 
drastic, though specific legislation.” 


W.T.C., 


Marias | 
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Challenge to the American Way 


‘au next Concress is going to be confronted with 
a far more formidable international trade question 
than whether it should extend or discontinue Secre- 
tary Hull’s reciprocal trade program. 

Less than four months of war have changed the 
whole aspect of foreign trade. 

We have Hull trade pacts with Britain, France, 
and Canada. The British deal took nearly a year to 
negotiate; it affected more business than any other of 
the 21 pacts except the Canadian. By this agreement, 
London acknowledged formally the breakdown of the 
Empire trade preference scheme created at Ottawa in 
1932. Now, however, both Britain and France have 
felt justified by the pressure of war to refuse licenses 
for the importation of American apples. This was one 
of the important items on which the British made duty 
concessions in return for tariff cuts by the United 
States. Is Washington going to concede that the loss 
to the apple exporters is more than made up by the 
war orders which have come to the aviation industry? 
Or are we going to chalk up the infringement on our 
trade bargain with the British as one of the sacrifices 
demanded by the war? 

Our negotiators in Washington shrewdly wrote into 
the British pact that if the pound slumped so seriously 
at any time that it gave the British an advantage 
over us in export markets, we could terminate the 
entire agreement on 30 days’ notice. The pound was 
worth $4.68 when the agreement was signed; today 
it is officially pegged at about $4, and, since August, 
has dropped as low as $3.77 in the free market. This 
means the British have at times had at least a 20% 
trade advantage in export markets and that the dif- 
ferential is likely to increase if the war is intensified 
or prolonged. Can Washington indefinitely ignore 
this trade weapon which must ultimately work to our 
disadvantage, particularly if British factories con- 
tinue to be free from air attack and so able to main- 
tain production for export? 


¢™ OF THE AVoweED arms of the Hull program was 
to counter the monopolistic trade schemes of the to- 
When it started, the Soviet Union, 
Italy and Japan 


talitarian states. 
Germany, and—to a lesser extent 
were operating in world markets as national buying 
and selling units. Russia bought for the biggest pub- 
lic (170,000,000), and had the greatest supply of 
raw materials to bargain. Germany, with only 65,- 
000,000 people at that time, was a bigger operator, 


for the Reich’s vast industrial plants were tur 
out machinery and consumer goods for the » 
world, and the Nazis were buying for a huge a: 
ment industry as well. 

The really startling threat to our established 
of carrying on foreign trade came a few weeks 
when Britain and France announced that they 
merged all business operations for the duratior 
the war. Already one Ministry of Supply totals 
the needs of the two vast empires, and parcels out 
orders to centralized buying offices in every gr 
country in the world (BW-Dec#'39,p62). 


70 om ONE OF THESE BRANCH Offices for the big 
gest buying organization in the world was established 
in New York, the American manufacturers who went 
there to do business began to realize what had hap 
pened. The pressure of the war has forced Britain and 
France to adopt totalitarian methods that they hav 
fought in Germany and Russia. 

Though millions of men are under arms, submarines 
snipe at ships in the North Sea, and planes recon 
noiter over enemy territory, Europe knows that, to 
the end, this is going to be an economic war. 

Germany taught the world how to 
through trade, but the Allies have suddenly becom: 
apt pupils. Already they are pooling their vast sup- 
plies of raw materials, creating huge monopolies whic) 


wage war 


can sell at high prices where there is no competition, 
at low prices where they are trying to drive out enemy 
trade. 

The foreign trade problem which faces the next 
Congress is thus far broader than the mere issue of 
extending or modifying the reciprocal trade program. 
In fact, the issue goes far beyond foreign trade. W: 
face the 
whole way of doing business to the demands of the new 


challenging problem of adjusting our 


economic warfare. 
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